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Washington’s Birthday Message 


The President’s Message Marking the Anniversary of 
President Washington’s Birth. February 21, 1969 


George Washington was the most trusted American. 
More than any other quality of heroism or wisdom, it 
was that fact of rocklike trustworthiness that made him 
“first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

If his words were not always eloquent, his word was 
always good; he projected from his own integrity a con- 
cern for a national integrity. He was among the first to 
speak of a “National Character,” and described one of its 
pillars as the ability of the citizens “to forget their local 
prejudices and policies, to make those mutual concessions 
which are requisite to the general prosperity, and in some 
instances, to sacrifice their individual advantages to the 
interest of the Community.” 

Revolutionary times, all great ages of rapid change, call 
up a need for that bedrock quality of trust. People will 
accept new departures if they know the men charting the 
course are men of fundamental principle. The men who 
earn the people’s trust in times of revolutionary change 
have the most to do with the successful progress of a 
nation. With the strength that grew out of that trust, 
Washington forged a new hope for humanity. 

There is some irony in issuing a Washington’s Birthday 
message on the eve of a Presidential trip to Europe. We 
all remember the warning in his Farewell Address to “steer 
clear of permanent Alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world.” 

Yet we must remember that in that farewell, Wash- 
ington also said this: “Harmony, liberal intercourse with 
all Nations, are recommended by policy, humanity and 
interest.” The United States, with its purposes of peace 
and freedom, must accept the opportunity today to widen 
areas of agreement throughout the world. 

In that spirit, together with our friends and ultimately 
with our adversaries, we can, in Washington’s words, 
“raise a standard to which the wise and honest can repair.” 
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Red Cross Month, 1969 


Proclamation 3894. Dated February 20, 1969. 
Released February 21, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


For more than a century, men and women of good 
will have recognized one symbol as being representative 
of human compassion. 

That symbol, revered throughout the world, is a banner 
bearing a red cross on a field-of white. Under it, citizens 
of all nations strive to bring aid and comfort to the 
stricken, to heal the sick, and to serve those in distress. 

As a member of that world fraternity, our American 
Red Cross helps each of us to help our fellow man. 


Through its concern and aid for members of our Armed 
Forces in 30 countries around the globe, the Red Cross 
last year gave help to great numbers of servicemen and 
their families. 

Each year, the Red Cross brings emergency aid and 
long-range assistance to victims of major catastrophies, 
and help to sufferers of thousands of local disasters. For 
the past several years it has been intensifying its efforts 
to involve all segments of society in the great work of 
volunteering to help others. 

Every day thousands of hospitals and physicians look 
to the Red Cross to provide life-saving blood and blood 
products for their patients. Nearly fifty percent of all the 
blood used in this country comes from this source. 

Each year millions of Americans of all ages participate 
in Red Cross classes, learning the skills of first aid, home 
care of the sick and injured, swimming and lifesaving. 

More than two million trained volunteers devote their 
time and abilities to working with patients in military and 
civilian hospitals, clinics, and homes for the aged, with 
youth, and in community programs secking to meet the 
needs of disadvantaged people. 

To continue its mission, the American Red Cross must 
rely upon us, the people of America, from whom it re- 
ceives its sole support. In March 1969, the Red Cross will 
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ask for our help. We owe it to our communities and our 
country to respond generously to that appeal. 

Now, THeEreEForE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, and Honorary Chairman of 
the American National Red Cross, do hereby designate 
March 1969 as Red Cross Month. I urge all Americans 
to maintain the strength of the Red Cross by volunteering 
their time when they can, and by contributing as gener- 
ously as they can. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twentieth day of February, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-third. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:05 a.m., 
February 24, 1969] 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Remarks of the President and Donald M. Kendall Upon 
Announcement of Mr. Kendall’s Appointment as 
Chairman of the Alliance. February 21, 1969 


THE PresweEnt. I am interrupting the press briefing by 
Mr. Ziegler for the purpose of making an announcement 
with regard to the National Alliance of Businessmen. 

One of the major objectives of this administration, as 
you know, is to move people from welfare rolls to payrolls. 

The organization in the Nation which has been most 
effective in a volunteer way in achieving this objective is 
the National Alliance of Businessmen. If its present goals 
are realized it may reach the number of 100,000. And 
beyond that, it already is operating in 50 cities and we 
are hoping that we may extend this operation to far more 
cities in the Nation. 

In studying this organization and the excellent record 
it has made up to this point, I have found that what is 
vitally important is the leadership at the top, the leader- 
ship of an individual who knows the volunteer way, who 
has had the opportunity to practice it and who can inspire 
others to follow his example. 

We have been able to get Mr. Don Kendall to assume 
this responsibility. Incidentally, his choice has been sec- 
onded by the present top people in the Alliance as one who 
can provide that kind of leadership. 

I can only say in speaking of him that in the field of 
business he has never failed to increase sales throughout 
his career. In fact, he is generally known among his col- 
leagues as the man who pours it on. He has agreed that 
he is going to apply that same vitality and, incidentally, 
youth to this new assignment. 

I am delighted that he is undertaking it. He will have 
the full cooperation of the President in this activity. 

After I return from my trip abroad, a meeting will be 
held here of the top officials of the Alliance in order that I 
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may indicate to them my support of this program and my 
complete backing for Mr. Kendall in carrying it out. 
Mr. KenpALL. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 
Obviously, I don’t think I am going to make any 
startling announcements today about what the National 
Alliance is going to do. 


I would like to say, Mr. President, that we are in a 


period of transition, as you went through after the 
election. 


Obviously, I want to have conversations with Henry 
Ford to get his recommendations and I want to talk with 
Leo Beebe and members of the staff to find out what they 
think should happen in the future. 


We will have a program to present to the President on 
March 15 when we will have a big meeting here in 
Washington to which the President is inviting business 
leaders from all over the country. 


We certainly hope we will be able to expand the pro- 
gram, certainly to perhaps 75 cities and maybe up to 125. 

Last year the Alliance was successful in getting people 
placed in business. I think it was a total of 125,000 of 
which 85,000 are still on the payroll. They have made 
tremendous progress and I hope we will be able to beat 
this record. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. For a statement by the President on the appoint- 
ment, see the following item. 


National Alliance of Businessmen 


Statement by the President on the Appointment of 
Donald M. Kendall as Chairman. February 21, 1969 


I am pleased to announce the appointment of Mr, 
Donald M. Kendall as the new Chairman of the National 
Alliance of Businessmen. Mr. Kendall comes to this im- 
portant position as a most successful businessman; more 
significantly, he is a businessman who has given a great 
deal of thought and energy to the ways in which private 
businesses can help to meet social problems. It is appro- 
priate that he should now head this young organization 
which makes it its business to join the energies of the pri- 
vate and public sectors in a concerted attack on hard-core 
unemployment. 

Founded last February, the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen is the key to a program in which the Government 
locates potential workers and often trains them for new 
work; business provides the jobs and in many cases the 
training as well. Private business has already put some 
$20 million into this program. 

The experience of the Alliance in the past several 
months demonstrates the tremendous potential for volun- 
tary action which meets social problems from the bottom 
up rather than from the top down and which harnesses 
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the immense good will of American private enterprise and 
directs it toward important public goals. Through the 
efforts of the NAB, thousands of Americans who would 
otherwise be jobless have been trained for good jobs and 
transferred from welfare rolls to payrolls. It now appears 
that the NAB will meet its goal of 100,000 job placements 
by June of 1969 and it is possible that the program can 
be expanded so that it will reach beyond the 50 cities in 
which it now operates. 

The National Alliance of Businessmen relies heavily on 
the willingness of private businesses to provide new jobs 
for those who are out of work. Its effectiveness, therefore, 
depends in large measure on the energy and the persuasive- 
ness of the man who serves as its Chairman. He can make 
of it what he wants. I am confident that Mr. Kendall’s 
enthusiasm will prove contagious and that he will lead the 
NAB to great successes. 


NoTE: For the President’s remarks announcing the appointment, 
see the preceding item. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Albert L. Cole 
as Member of the Board of Directors. 
February 21, 1969 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Albert L. Cole to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. Mr. Cole 
will serve the remainder of the term expiring March 26, 
1974. He replaces Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, who has 
resigned. 


Cole, 74, is Chairman, Readers Digest Association, Inc. 
Previously he served as the Association’s general business 
manager. He joined the firm in 1930. Since 1924, Cole 
has also served as a director of the Popular Science 
Monthly and Outdoor Life. He is a director of the Boys 
Clubs of America, Inc. 

Cole lives in Greenwich, Conn., with his wife, the 
former Marguerite Haas. 


Use of Federal Laboratories by 
University Scientists 


Statement by the President Upon Approving Policy for 
Making Equipment More Readily Available. 
February 21, 1969 


The President today approved a policy directing the 
Federal agencies to adopt procedures to make the very 
valuable equipment now in use in Federal laboratories 
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more readily available to qualified university scientists who 
need and can make good use of it. He directed Dr. Lee 
A. DuBridge, his Science Adviser, to monitor the execu- 
tion of this policy by the Federal agencies. 

The President said: “The equipment of many Federal 
laboratories is superb and often unique. This investment 
should be viewed as a national resource and not one for 
the exclusive use of the laboratory staff members. While 
many scientists and engineers from universities now fre- 
quently use Federal research facilities, an even closer and 
more extensive cooperative relation will be productive. I 
am therefore approving a policy designed to bring this 
about. Dr. DuBridge will be able to implement the policy 
with the help of the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, which has recommended its adoption.” 


Save Your Vision Week, 1969 


Proclamation 3895. February 22, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Eyes are too precious to neglect, and every individual or 
family should take every precaution to protect the gift of 
sight. 

If detected and treated early, most disorders that might 
reduce vision or cause blindness can be stopped before the 
eyes are seriously damaged. 

Periodic examinations will reveal such disorders, and I 
urge every adult who has not had an eye examination in 
the past two years to arrange for such an examination 
promptly. A re-examination should be had at the first indi- 
cation of visual defect or impairment. 

Other preventive measures can be taken to protect sight. 
Proper illumination in the home and at work is essential. 
And, with a little forethought and caution, accidents to 
the eyes can be avoided—for example, by wearing pro- 
tective glasses or safety goggles when engaged in hazard- 
ous sport or work, and by shielding the eyes from strong 
sunlight or harmful radiation in any form. 

Where there are children, special precautions must be 
taken: making eye examinations a routine part of health 
care; immunizing against diseases, such as measles, which 
affect sight; teaching children to care for their eyes as 
they are taught to care for their teeth; and eliminating 


hazardous substances, tools, or toys which may cause eye 
injuries. 


Effective preservation of vision requires not only in- 
dividual and family responsibility but also an active in- 
terest by all citizens in the community’s efforts to bring 
better eye care to all who need it—to the children in 
the schools, and to the men and women laboring on the 
farms and in the factories. We must encourage and sup- 
port medical research to find the causes and cures of 
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visual disorders; support those groups which help the 
visually handicapped to obtain medical care, education, 
and rehabilitation so that they may live independent 
and significant lives; and support such organizations as 
Eye Banks which encourage the pledging of one’s eyes 
for the future good. 

To make our people more fully aware of the importance 
of sight-saving, the Congress by a joint resolution ap- 
proved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 629), requested the 
President to proclaim the first week in March of each 
year as Save Your Vision Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week of 
March 2, 1969, as Save Your Vision Week; and I call 
upon all our citizens to join in this observance. 


During this week every American should make certain 
that he is not only taking positive action to protect his 
own precious gift of sight, but also is giving thought to 
his responsibility for the conservation of sight among his 
family and his fellow countrymen. 


In Witness WueErEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-second day of February, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-third. 

Ricwarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 


10:05 a.m., 
February 24, 1969] 


Disaster Relief for California 


Announcement of Allocation of Additional Funds for 
Repair of Rain and Flood Damage. 
February 22, 1969 


An additional $5 million in Federal disaster relief funds 
was allocated to California by President Nixon, following 
a January 26 major disaster declaration and an initial 
allocation of $3 million. 

The funds, now totaling $8 million, supplement State 
and local resources for the emergency repair and tempo- 
rary replacement of essential public facilities following 
record rains and flooding in January. This allocation and 
the original disaster declaration were at the request of 
Governor Ronald Reagan. These allocations will meet 
immediate needs while damage surveys establish overall 
requirements for Federal funds, the President noted. 

Federal assistance in major natural disasters is author- 
ized under the Federal Disaster Act, Public Law 81-875. 
The Office of Emergency Preparedness regional head- 
quarters in Santa Rosa, Calif., is administering the Fed- 
eral relief funds for California as well as coordinating the 
efforts of Federal disaster teams. 
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Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Traffic 
in the District of Columbia 


The President’s Memorandum to the Attorney General 
Requesting Action on the Problem. 
February 22, 1969 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE ATTORNEY GENERAL: 


In my recent message concerning crime in the District 
of Columbia, I recognized that illegal traffic in narcotics 
and dangerous drugs is an acute and growing problem in 
the District and that it is directly linked to the commission 
of crimes of violence. It is therefore imperative that 
prompt and effective action be taken to combat illegal 
narcotic and dangerous drug traffic in the District of 
Columbia. To that end, I request that you immediately 
direct the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs to 
concentrate its efforts and channel its available resources 
to deal with this problem. 

The precise steps to be taken must, of course, be deter- 
mined by you in consultation with the Director of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and the District 
of Columbia Government. But among other possible ini- 
tiatives, I suggest that you consider the following: 


—Employment of additional personnel by the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs for enforcement 
in the District and those cities which represent the 
major sources of supply for the District; 

—tTraining programs in detection, apprehension, and 
treatment of narcotics addicts and drug dependent 
persons for District law enforcement personnel, 
school teachers, correction personnel and public 
health officials; 

—Additional technical and scientific assistance to Dis- 
trict officials concerned with narcotic addiction and 
drug abuse. 


It is apparent that increased enforcement efforts, edu- 
cational programs and technical assistance will require 
additional manpower and funds. Accordingly, you and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget should, if neces- 
sary, request additional appropriations from the Congress 
in order to ensure that these needs can be expeditiously 
met. 


RicHARD NIxoNn 


Nigerian Civil War 


Statement by the President on the Appointment of a 
Special Coordinator on Relief to Civilian Victims. 
February 22, 1969 


I know that I speak for all Americans in expressing this 
Nation’s deep anguish for the terrible human suffering in 
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the Nigerian civil war. It is tragic enough to watch a mili- 
tary conflict between peoples who once lived together in 
peace and developing prosperity. But that tragedy has been 
compounded, and the conscience of the world engaged by 
the starvation threatening millions of mnocent civilians 
on both sides of the battle. 

Immediately after taking office, I directed an urgent 
and comprehensive review of the relief situation. The 
purpose was to examine every possibility to enlarge and 
expedite the flow of relief. This very complex problem 
will require continuing study. I am announcing, however, 
the following initial conclusions of the review: 

1. The Red Cross and the voluntary agencies are now 
feeding nearly 1 million people in areas of the war zone 
controlled by the Federal Military Government of Ni- 
geria. They fully expect the numbers will grow in magni- 
tude over the coming months. This, therefore, will require 
additional support for the international relief effort from 
donor countries, and of course the continued cooperation 
of Federal authorities. 

2. There is widely conflicting information on future 
food requirements within the Biafran-controlled area, 
where the relief operation is feeding an estimated 2 mil- 
lion persons. The United States Government therefore is 
urgently seeking a comprehensive, internationally con- 
ducted survey of food needs in that area. 

3. Whatever the results of such a survey, it is already 
clear that the present relief effort is inadequate to the 
need in the Biafran-controlled area. The major obstacle 
to expanded relief is neither money, food, nor means of 
transport. The main problem is the absence of relief ar- 
rangements acceptable to the two sides which would over- 
come the limitations posed by the present hazardous and 
inadequate nighttime airlift. 

4. The efforts of outside governments to expand relief 
are greatly complicated by the political and military issues 
that divide the contestants. Unfortunately, the humani- 
tarian urge to feed the starving has become enmeshed in 
those issues and stands in danger of interpretation by the 
parties as a form of intervention. But surely it is within the 
conscience and ability of man to give effect to his humani- 
tarianism without involving himself in the politics of the 
dispute. 

5. It is in this spirit that U.S. policy will draw a sharp 
distinction between carrying out our moral obligations to 
respond effectively to humanitarian needs and involving 
ourselves in the political affairs of others. The United 
States will not shrink from this humanitarian challenge 
but, in cooperation with those of like mind, will seek to 
meet it. 

With the above conclusions in view, I am pleased to 
announce that Secretary of State Rogers has today ap- 
pointed Mr. Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., a distinguished 
American civic leader and professor of law at Rutgers 
University, as Special Coordinator on relief to civilian 
victims of the Nigerian civil war. He will be charged with 
assuring that the U.S. contributions to the international 
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relief effort are responsive to increased needs to the maxi- 
mum extent possible and that they are effectively utilized. 
In so doing, he will give particular attention to ways and 
means by which the flow of relief can be increased to the 
suffering on both sides of the battleline. He will, of 
course, work closely with the ICRC and other interna- 
tional relief agencies, the Organization of African Unity, 
donor governments, and with the parties to the conflict. 

The Special Coordinator will not seek and will not 
accept a charge to negotiate issues other than those directly 
relevant to relief. 

Nevertheless, the United States earnestly hopes for an 
early negotiated end to the conflict and a settlement that 
will assure the protection and peaceful development of all 
the people involved. 


Plans for the President’s Trip to Europe 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Press 
Planning To Accompany Him on the Trip. 
Delivered February 21,1969. Released 
February 22, 1969 


This looks like a rather sizable number of people who 
are going on this trip. 

As Ron Ziegler has already indicated to you, I thought 
it might be helpful if I were to talk to you on the record 
for Sunday release about some of the logistical aspects of 
the trip which he may not have covered. At least I will 
elaborate on them and also give you some indications of 
what I think may be accomplished by the trip and what 
may not be accomplished by it beyond what I indicated in 
my press conference a couple of weeks ago. 

Let me begin by one assertion that will put it in context 
as far as those who have the responsibility of covering 
this kind of trip. 

I am keenly aware of the fact that you have a very 
difficult problem insofar as the daily news flow is con- 
cerned. That is true always on this kind of trip, a Presi- 
dential trip. I have talked to many in this room about 
the problems you have had in traveling with Presidents to 
summit conferences and the rest, and the thousands of — 
well, there will be literally thousands of people and some- 
times hundreds of reporters who are there with the small 
amounts of official news items that seem to come out. 

This trip will be difficult in that respect because there 
will be no formal communiques. We are not going for the 
purpose of negotiating any outstanding differences and 
so there won’t be any spectacular news in that respect. 

On the other side of the coin, the trip will be short on 
that kind of protocol excitement that you usually associate 
with a trip. There will be, of course, the honors that are 


usually rendered for a foreign head of state and all that 
sort of thing. 
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But you will not have as much of the color and all the 
other things that sometimes substitute for the hard news. 

However, I will do everything that I can during the 
course of the trip to see that those who go with us from the 
State Department, from my own staff, brief you on any- 
thing of substance that can appropriately be covered. 
You must have in mind—and I know you all will have in 
mind—the fact that in the conversations that I have with 
heads of government or heads of state, it will not be possi- 
ble to cover those conversations except in the broadest 
terms insofar as the subjects that were covered, because the 
very purpose of that kind of discussion would be destroyed 
if there were substantial news coverage afterwards of 
what was discussed. There may be some exceptions that 
will develop. But that will depend upon conversations that 
Ihave. 

But I do want you to know that we will be as respon- 
sive as possible. 

Now, in terms of news also, I will start at the end and 
then come back to the beginning. We will return, as you 
know, Sunday night. Monday I will spend here catch- 
ing up on the signing of documents and so forth, that I 
understand will be on the desk when I return, on the 
domestic scene. 

Tuesday morning there will be a meeting of the Na- 
tional Security Council in which I will report on various 
aspects of the trip and it will be discussed. 

Then, either Tuesday afternoon or Wednesday morn- 
ing I will have a meeting with the bipartisan leadership. I 
am planning then on Thursday to have a press conference, 
a press conference in this instance which will be differ- 
ent in one respect from the ones we have had previously. 
It will be my intention to speak at the outset for a few 
minutes, giving some general observations with regard 
to what I found in Europe, and then to have questions on 
a broad range, primarily devoted to that. 

It is my plan on that occasion to let the conference go 
for an hour so that you can get more answers in depth. I 
think that will serve your purposes more usefully than 
otherwise. 

That will be in lieu of the usual, I say the usual or the 
sometimes used technique of coming back and making a 
nationwide report simply through a speech. 

I thought that the press conference would elicit more 
really substantial information on the trip and on my views 
and on what I found in Europe than simply to make a 
statement. 


I will make a statement at the outset for a few minutes 
and then have questions. So much for that. 

Now, in terms of the logistics of the trip itself, as you 
already know, on my part, the substantial amount of time 
will be spent in the face-to-face discussions with the heads 
of government and heads of state. 

Those conversations will cover, I can now report, a 
very broad area of subjects. We have heard from each 
government and, for that matter, each head of govern- 
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ment and each head of state, the subjects that they would 
like generally to discuss. 

I have also had discussions at the ambassadorial level 
and we have had discussions also abroad at the ambassa- 
dorial level in that respect. 

There are three general categories that should be men- 
tioned. First, I would expect to discuss all bilateral matters 
of substance which the other government may want to 
bring up and also those which we might think would be 
appropriate. 

Second, it would be my intention to discuss also multi- 
lateral matters, particularly those that involve the Alliance 
and our relations with other countries in Europe. In each 
of those countries that we will be visiting we will be bring- 
ing up some multilateral matters. 

Third, there will be a substantial amount of time spent 
on subjects that are neither bilateral or multilateral or 
relating only to Europe. There will be a substantial 
amount of discussion, from the indications that I have re- 
ceived from the heads of government and heads of state 
abroad, on general subjects in the field of foreign affairs 
in which I will be extremely interested in getting the ad- 
vice and the best thinking of the leaders abroad on those 
subjects—East-West relations, for example, arms control. 
I have already indicated that there will be discussions with 
our European friends on the possibility and the desirabil- 
ity of having discussions with the Soviet Union on various 
subjects, discussions of our relations—not only our rela- 
tions but theirs—with underdeveloped countries, aid pro- 
grams, for example; discussions also with regard to other 
areas of the world—Latin America, Africa, and Asia—in 
which we may have a common interest. 

Now, on this latter point, I should emphasize a con- 
viction that has been mine for many years based on what 
I have learned from previous trips. I have found that it 
is very valuable for anyone on the American scene in Gov- 
ernment to go abroad and talk to leaders abroad, not only 
in Europe but all over the world, to talk to them with 
a very broad agenda, not limited to the bilateral matters 
of hard substance which usually come up. I think this is 
particularly important now. 

We hear it said that the United States is the leader of 
the free world and because of our wealth and because of 
our military strength we would have to be described very 
objectively as being in that position. 

But free world leadership, in my view, does not mean 
dictatorship to the free world. It means consultation with 
the free world and developing from the leaders of the free 
world the best possible thinking that we can develop for 
attacking our common problems. 

There may be, for example, instances in which the 
United States alone must make decisions which can affect 
the peace of the world. I want to get the best advice of the 
European leaders on those decisions. 

I can say from experience, and I don’t say this simply 
because I happen to be going to visit these men very 
shortly, that in previous years I have found there is a great 
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well of knowledge, wisdom, and experience among our 
European friends; that it is very valuable for an American 
to go abroad and tap that knowledge, wisdom, and 
experience. 

Consequently, I was delighted to find that when they 
suggested the agenda items, they were not limited to the 
bilateral subjects and not limited to the Alliance and their 
relations to it, but that they were keenly interested in dis- 
cussing a broad variety of subjects involving world pol- 
icy—world policy where the United States might have the 
primary responsibility, but where they, even though they 
did not have a substantial responsibility, at least might be 
able to make a contribution, a contribution in thinking as 
to how the problem could be solved. 

Now, as far as the subjects are concerned, there are 
some, of course, that will be quite generally brought up. 

I should begin with the subject of the Mideast. The 
Mideast will be brought up in all of the visits that I have. 
I put a high priority on this subject, as on many others, 
but particularly on this one, because after we complete 
this trip, it will then be, it seems to me, appropriate for 
the United States to make a determination as to how talks 
should go forward on the Mideast. 

As you know, preliminary talks are now going forward 
in the U.N. on the four-power basis, bilaterally first, with 
the possibility of four-power talks later coming up. 

What I want to do is to have direct discussions with all 
of the European leaders, but particularly with the British 
and the French, on this subject so that we may be able to 
find some common principles that will make these talks, 
which will be coming up, more effective than they other- 
wise might be and that will move them along at a faster 
pace. 

I should leave here one thought that I have mentioned 
before, but I emphasize it again now: This is not with 
the thought that the four powers are going to dictate a 
settlement in the Mideast. It is with the thought, however, 
that if the four powers are going to contribute to a settle- 
ment that it will be most useful at this time to have these 
direct discussions, and that subject is on the agenda. We 
have prepared it very carefully. We know positions that 
we are prepared to discuss and we will be expecting to 
discuss that with them. 

I use that as an example. 


Now, in addition, other matters that will come up in 
every country are trade and monetary matters in the 
broadest sense. We will be prepared to discuss such mat- 
ters. There will be some differences of views there as 
well as on the Mideast and other subjects. Of course they 
vary, as all of you are aware, depending upon the country 
which we may be visiting. 

The problems of the Alliance we will be prepared to 
discuss in depth, and beyond that a number of bilateral 
subjects that I have already indicated in the East-West 
relations. 


One further thought that perhaps is worth mentioning 
is that as I go to Europe for this trip, I am reminded of 
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the fact that it was 22 years ago that I first went as a 
freshman Congressman, as a member of the Herter com- 
mittee. As I was preparing to come down to meet with 
you today, I was thinking of how much things had 
changed in that 22 years. 

Twenty-two years ago when we took off for Europe—I 
remember with Christian Herter, the chairman of the 
committee, later, as you will recall, our Secretary of 
State—we went there with the United States in a pre- 
eminent position both economically and militarily in the 
world, and as far as the Europeans were concerned, pre- 
eminent in the world militarily because we then had a 
monopoly on atomic weapons, and economically, the 
United States was infinitely stronger. 

The Europeans, of course, economically, militarily, and 
many of them, spiritually, were on their backs. I recall 
then that we went to Europe for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to indicate to them what we would do, what we 
thought they should do. And they welcomed our leader- 
ship. They wanted our leadership. They needed our 
leadership because they were neither militarily, economi- 
cally, or politically strong enough to provide it. 

I think it was a high act of statesmanship on our part 
and on theirs that we were able to work out a multilateral 
arrangement on the aid programs which was effective, 
as it was. 

But today the situation, I am keenly aware, has 
changed and all of you who have studied it, of course, are 
perhaps even as much aware of it, if not more. 

Today, from an economic standpoint, we go to a Eu- 
rope with some variations, of course: that is, economically 
infinitely stronger than it was then, and in some instances 
they are in a stronger position with their currency than 
perhaps we might be, or at least that has been the case 
sometimes in recent years. 

We find a Europe that from a political standpoint has 
regained political stability and therefore speaks with more 
independence than was the case previously. 

We find, also, that insofar as the military situation is 
concerned, the world has changed, and as the world has 
changed the problems in Europe have changed, not only 
because of the acquisition of nuclear weapons on the part 
of the Soviet Union, but because of the development of 
NATO —of course that was not there at that time. 

What this requires us to do now, I think, is to recognize 
that the United States could make perhaps no greater 
mistake now than to treat the situation that we find there 
as it was then. 


I am not suggesting that that is a mistake that has been 
made, but it is one that could be made. That is why I have 
emphasized that I am not going to Europe for the purpose 
of lecturing the Europeans, of telling them that we know 
best, and of telling them to follow us. 


We are going there to listen to them, to exchange views, 
to get their best information and their best advice as to 
how their problems should be solved and how world prob- 
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lems should be solved. We need their advice and we are 
going there very honestly trying to seek it. 

I think in that spirit we will be able to accomplish 
several objectives. I said at the outset that you should not 
expect spectacular news from this trip. I do say, however, 
that it will be solid news—solid in the sense that as a result 
of this trip there will be a new spirit of consultation which 
will result in a new spirit of confidence among our Euro- 
pean friends and ourselves. 

I believe that this first discussion will lead to others. I 
believe that the foreign ministers conference that will be 
held here on the 20th anniversary of NATO will be a more 
productive conference, looking toward purpose, as I have 
indicated at my press conference a couple of weeks ago. 

I believe also that the meetings that I will expect to 
have—probably in the United States, with the various 
leaders that I will be seeing in Europe on this occasion— 
will be far more useful now that we have started on this 
kind of basis with my going to Europe first, talking to 
them, and having long discussions face to face, without 
feeling the pressure of having to make some kind of set- 
tlement of an outstanding crisis problem that comes upon 
us. 

What I am really, perhaps, hoping for most out of this 
trip is that as a result of it the United States interest in 
and the United States support of the European-American 
relationship has never been stronger and has never been 
more needed if we are going to have a peaceful world. 

Secondly, that there will be a new era of consultation, 
and I mean real give-and-take consultation, between the 
leaders of the European-American community. We need 
it, I want it, and I was very happy to find that our col- 
leagues in Europe also want it and need it. I am looking 
forward to that. 

Well, when we return, I will be glad to try to expand 
on some of these questions that I have not answered in 
these opening remarks. I would like to just close on one 
social note. 


This is a very large group here and very few of you— 
maybe half of you—have been on trips with me before. 
But I am sure that people like Pete Lisagor, and others 
who have—Bill Theis, who went on the first one in 1953— 
will recall that it has always been one of my customs prior 
to going on a trip to have some sort of a get-together with 
the members of the traveling press and then afterwards to 
have a reunion. 

I didn’t know whether it was possible now that I have 
moved to this position, but I thought it was worth trying, 
so I am delighted that you can all come. I won’t have the 
intimate contact that I have always tried to have with 
the members of the press on such a trip. It isn’t possible 
now, but we will do our best to make it good from a logis- 
tical standpoint. I hope that when we return, not only in 
the more formal press conference but in the reception 
which we will hope to have at some time afterwards, I will 
have a chance to see you all again personally. And now 
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we will move into the State Dining Room if you like and 
we can chat a bit more. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:15 p.m. on Friday, February 21, 
1969, in the East Room at the White House. 


Departure for the European Visit 


The President’s Remarks at Andrews Air Force Base. 
February 23, 1969 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Ambassador and your distin- 
guished colleagues, all of the distinguished Members of 
the House and the Senate: 

I want all of you to know how grateful I am that on 
this rainy Sunday morning at such an early hour you have 
come to send me off on this trip to Europe. 

As I leave I know that this trip is one which has created 
a great deal of interest, both in the United States and 
Europe. It is a trip, I wish to emphasize, which is not in- 
tended and will not settle all of the problems we have in 
the world. The problems we face are too complex and too 
difficult to be settled by what I would call the “show- 
boat” diplomacy. 

On the other hand, before we can make progress with 
the problems with which we have differences with our 
opponents, it is necessary to consult with our friends. And 
we are going to have real consultation because we seek not 
only their support but their advice and their counsel on 
the grave problems that we face in the world—the prob- 
lem of Vietnam, of the Mideast, monetary problems, all 
the others that may cause difficulties between nations. 

One note I would like to leave with this group before we 
take off. I have found that many who have written me 
have expressed concern about the possibility of demonstra- 
tions abroad. And my answer was eloquently given by a 
letter I received from a friend in Berlin. He said that 
95 percent of the people in Berlin were glad that we were 
coming and 5 percent of the people did not want us to 
come. 

And so it is in the world today; the fact that there are 
demonstrations or the possibility of demonstrations cannot 
deter anyone who goes abroad to seek new solutions to 
the problems that block peace in the world. And I can 
assure all of our friends abroad that we look forward to 
their welcome. We will not be deterred by the fact that a 
few do not want us to come. 

We will remember that the great majority of the people 
here in the United States, as indicated by this bipartisan 
sendoff, and the great majority of people in Europe and 
in the world want peace and they want the statesmen of 
the world to do everything they can to seek peace. 

This is the first step in what we hope will be a long series 
of steps that will take us down the road toward better 
understanding between nations. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:47 a.m. at Andrews Air Force Base 
near Washington, D.C. 
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Brussels, Belgium 


Remarks of President Nixon and King Baudouin Upon 
the President’s Arrival at Brussels National Airport. 
February 23, 1969 


Kinc Baupourn. Mr. President, Belgium is glad to be the 
first country this side of the Atlantic to receive you on the 
occasion of the journey by which you have chosen to begin 
the great task that is involving you in world affairs. 

You have come to a free and ancient land which is 
happy to be the host country of important international 
organizations, the European Community and NATO. 

I have pleasure in welcoming you in Belgium and on 
our continent. We are delighted at the initiative you are 
taking since it aims at coordinating for joint action in 
the cause of peace, the views of the United States of 
America and those of Europe which, despite the difficul- 
ties accumulated by history, is advancing on the road to 
unity. 

During this year, which will perhaps be that of man’s 
first landing on the moon, we are more than ever con- 
scious of the gulf between the wonderful possibilities open 
to us and the obligations which burden the world because 
of war, want, injustice, and inequality. 

May your journey and your interviews provide an op- 
portunity for friendly nations better to combine their 
efforts to solve their problems on which the very future 
of mankind depends. 


May they also make easier a sincere dialogue and sound 
agreement with those who are governed by other political 
systems and who share the awe-inspiring responsibility 
for world peace. 

If so, a prayer will be granted. 


THe Preswent. Your Majesty, I am most grateful 
for your very gracious welcome. We in the United States 
well recall that Your Majesty’s first official trip to another 
country after ascending the throne, was made to our 
country. I am especially pleased, therefore, that my own 
first trip abroad as President begins in your country. 

It was exactly half a century ago this year in 1919 that 
one of America’s greatest Presidents made a historic post- 
war visit to what was then a devastated Belgium. That was 


the last occasion on which an American President set foot 
on Belgium soil. 


Speaking then to the Belgian Parliament, Woodrow 
Wilson declared on that occasion: “Belgium’s cause has 
linked the governments of the civilized-world together. 
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They have realized their common duty. They have drawn 
together as if instinctively into a league of right. They have 
put the whole power of organized manhood behind this 
conception of justice which is common to mankind.” 

“That,” he said, “is the significance of the League of 
Nations.” 

Woodrow Wilson’s dream collapsed and the League 
failed—the people of Belgium know all too tragically. 
But the search goes on for a durable peace, one that sym- 
bolizes and embodies what Wilson then called “This con- 
ception of justice which is common to mankind”—or, as 
I heard Your Majesty describe it so eloquently just 10 
years ago, in addressing the United States Congress: 
“Peace is the tranquility of order. Mere tranquility can 
be cold war, but the tranquility of order implies justice.” 

The search for that peace is what brings me now to 
Europe, to begin the process of consultation with Ameri- 
ca’s allies and gathering their judgment. 

It seems altogether appropriate that the first stop on 
such a trip should be Belgium. Belgium maintains, despite 
the tragic events of 1914 and 1940, its remarkable spirit, 
and rebounded from each ordeal with the vigor and resil- 
ience of what Your Majesty has just referred to as “a free 
and ancient land,” and not least, a nation that has played 
so creative a role during the past 20 years in developing 
the institutions that give substance to the concept of an 
Atlantic community. 


The peoples of our two countries have shared many 
things. We have been allies in war and partners in peace. 
But even more important, as we look to the future, are the 
common ideals that inspire us and that have made the 
friendship of our peoples so warm and so lasting. 

I look forward with great pleasure to the prospect of 
working in the coming years with Your Majesty, with 
your government and with your Belgian people, as we 
together press forward toward that peace with justice we 
all so earnestly seek. 

Your Majesty, as I stand here I feel that I stand on 
hallowed ground for millions of Americans, as well as 
Belgians. This is the soil that twice in 50 years has been 
devastated by war. Therefore, it is altogether appropriate 
that this new search for the peace that will avoid that kind 
of devastation should begin on this soil. I am proud to be 
here and to be welcomed by you so graciously. I am con- 
fident that at the beginning of this journey, the fact that 
we start on this soil is a good omen for the future. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 9 p.m. at the Brussels 


National Airport, Brussels, Belgium. As printed above, this item 


follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt of the White 
House press release. 
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MEETING WITH THE NATO COUNCIL 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Council in Brussels. 
February 24, 1969 


Mr. Chairman and members of the North Atlantic Council: 


I thank you for your very thoughtful and generous words of welcome 
to this Council and it is indeed a very great pleasure for me to be here. 

This Council is both the symbol and the substance of the tie that has 
joined us as an Atlantic Alliance for nearly 20 years. 

On this first trip abroad as President of the United States I find 
myself thinking back to my first visit to Europe. That was in 1947, in my 
first year in Congress—my first year, in fact, in public life. I came here 
then as a member of the Herter committee, which studied Europe’s post- 
war economic needs in order to help lay the foundations for the Marshall 
Plan. Although I have been back many times, those first impressions re- 
main valid, for 1947 was the starting point of our journey together. What 
we have built in the past 22 years is a testimony to what can be achieved 
through common will and a spirit of partnership. 

The years since I first visited Western Europe have further confirmed 
my commitment to the concept of Atlantic partnership. 

I should like to take a few minutes today to share with you some of 
my thoughts about that partnership. 

First, as all of us in this room know, partners are not expected always 
to agree. But they are expected to consult. 

I know there have been rumblings of discontent in Europe—a feel- 
ing that too often the United States talked at its partners instead of 
with them, or merely informed them of decisions after they were made 
instead of consulting with them before deciding. 

The United States is determined to listen with a new attentiveness 
to its NATO partners—not only because they have a right to be heard, 
but because we want their ideas. I believe we have a right to expect that 
consultation shall be a two-way street. 

This point is at the heart of one of the vital problems facing the 
Alliance. Consultation, simply as a means of getting agreement for uni- 
lateral action, is demoralizing. What we need is genuine consultation, a 
new spirit of cooperation before the fact. 

In the course of my campaign last fall, I said: “If our ideals of At- 
lantic interdependence are to mean anything in practice, it’s time we 
began lecturing our European partners less and listening to them more. 
What we need is not more proclamations and declarations, but a greater 
attention to what our allies think.” This I deeply believe. 

That is why I am here. My visits to some of your capitals—and I wish 
it could be all of them—and to this Council, are in the nature of a search. 
I have come for work, not for ceremony; to inquire, not to insist; to con- 
sult, not to convince; to listen and learn, and to begin what I hope will be 
a continuing interchange of ideas and insights. 

After 20 years, the Atlantic Alliance must adapt to the conditions 
brought on by its success. 

It must pool not only its arms but also its brains. 
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One of the greatest values of having an alliance is the chance it 
provides to share ideas—to broaden the horizons of our thinking, to 
multiply the resources of experience and perspective we can bring to our 
problems, not only in our own immediate areas but throughout the world. 

Surely one thing we have learned from these difficult years is that 
no one nation has a monopoly on wisdom. 

We also have learned that no great nation, and no great group of 
nations, can view the problems of its own community in isolation. 

We are all “riders on the earth together”—fellow citizens of a world 
community. 

In today’s world, what kind of an alliance shall we strive to build? 

As I see it, an alliance is not the temporary pooling of selfish interests; 
it is a continuing process of cooperation: “a ship on its passage out, and 
not a voyage complete.” 

The purpose of this trip is to help encourage that process, to seek 
ways to keep the relationship between America and Europe in tune with 
the times. 

A modern alliance must be a living thing, capable of growth, able to 
adapt to changing circumstances. 

To keep the alliance abreast of the times, we must, I believe, today, 
ask ourselves some hard questions. 

NATO was brought into being by the threat from the Soviet Union. 
What is the nature of that threat today? 

When NATO was founded, Europe’s economies were still shattered 
by war. Now they are flourishing. How should this be reflected by 
changed relationships among the NATO partners? 

Weare all grappling with problems of a modern environment, which 
are the by-products of our advanced technologies—problems such as the 
pollution of air and water, and the congestion in our cities. Together, we 
can dramatically advance our mastery of these. By what means can we 
best cooperate to bring this about? 

And most fundamental of all—the one thing certain about the next 
20 years is that they will be different from the last 20. What do we expect 
from our alliance in these next 20 years? How shall we adapt our struc- 
ture to advance our purpose? 

The answers to these great questions will not be decided in a week. 
They deal with the vast sweep of history, they need the most thorough 
deliberations. But the questions are with us; we cannot evade them; and 
the fact that we have begun this process of soul-searching is a good 
augury. 

I have said before that we are ending a period of confrontation and 
entering an era of negotiation. In due course, and with proper prepara- 
tion, the United States will enter into negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on a wide range of issues, some of which will affect our European allies. 
We will do so on the basis of full consultation and cooperation with our 


allies, because we recognize that the chances for successful negotiations 
depend on our unity. 


I realize that this course has not always been followed adequately 
in the past. But I pledge to you today, that in any negotiations affecting 


the interests of the NATO nations, there will be full and genuine con- 
sultations before and during those negotiations. 


Beyond consulting on those negotiations, and beyond consulting on 
other policies that directly affect the NATO nations themselves, I intend 
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to consult on a broad range of other matters. I shall not only welcome 
but actively seek the counsel of America’s NATO partners on the ques- 
tions that may affect the peace and stability of the world, whatever the 
part of the world in which they arise. 

The nations of NATO are rich in physical resources—but they are 
even richer in their accumulated wisdom, and their experience of the 
world today. In fashioning America’s policies, we need the benefit of that 
wisdom and that experience. 

As NATO enters its third decade, I see for it an opportunity to be 
more than it ever has been before: a bulwark of peace, the architect of 
new means of partnership, and an invigorated forum for new ideas and 
new technologies to enrich the lives of our peoples. 

In creating new policy-making machinery in Washington, one of 
my principal aims has been to shift the focus of American policy from 
crisis management to crisis prevention. That is one of the reasons why I 
value NATO so highly. NATO was established as a preventive force— 
and NATO can be credited with the fact that while Europe has endured 
its share of crises in these past 20 years, the ultimate crisis that would 
have provoked a nuclear war has been prevented. Those nations that 
were free 20 years ago are still free today. 

Thus, in its original purpose, NATO has been a resounding success. 
Europe and America, the old world and the new working together, have 
proved that the dream of collective security can be made a reality. 

But we cannot rest on our laurels; there is no real security in stagna- 
tion. The successful strategies of the past two decades are inadequate to 
the decades ahead. 

The tie that binds Europe and America is not the contemplation 
of danger, to be stretched or tightened by the fluctuations of fear. 

The ties that bind our continents are the common tradition of free- 
dom ; the common desire for progress; the common passion for peace. 

In that more constructive spirit, let us look at new situations with new 
eyes, and in so doing, set an example for the world. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:15 a.m. at NATO Headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. 
As printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt of 
the White House press release. 





be received so graciously and so generously by Your 
Majesty and Your Majesty the Queen, without indicating 


Luncheon With King Baudouin 





Exchange of Toasts Between the President and King 
Baudouin at the Royal Palace in Brussels. 
February 24, 1969 


Kinc Baupouin. I ask you to join me in raising my 
glass and raising your glass to the health of the President 
of the United States and also to Mrs. Nixon and to the 
old and lasting friendship between our two countries. 


THE Preswent. Your Majesty, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Mr. Foreign Minister, Mr. Secretary General, Mr. Secre- 
tary, Your Excellencies: 


In responding to the very gracious toast by His Majesty, 
I would like to be permitted just a little more length than 
that, if he will permit me, because I did not want here to 


what is in the hearts of all of us who come here from the 
United States on this occasion. 

I spoke to that point last night at the airport. I would 
like to speak, if I might, in more personal terms at this 
time. 

When I met His Majesty 10 years ago, I had a very good 
chance to talk to him, to know him, and to appreciate him 
for not only the fact that he was a king, but that he was a 
man who had a deep sensitivity about the great forces that 
move the world and a deep concern for his fellow man in 
the true tradition of the great kings. 

As I meet him again on this occasion, I have had the 
opportunity again to know him, to talk to him, and to hear 
not only his understanding of those peoples in the world 
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who will never sit at a table like this and his feeling for 
them which is in his heart, but also his understanding of a 
great tide in the affairs of nations which affects us all, the 
search of our young people for a new idealism, a new 
principle. 

It is this kind of thinking, this depth of concern that, 
clearly apart from the very substantive talks that I have 
had today with our friends from NATO and that I will be 
having in the balance of this trip, it is this kind of thinking 
coming from the head of this state for whom the people of 
the United States have such a strong feeling that makes 
this trip worth while, apart from anything else. 

And, having said that, Your Majesty, I am so delighted 
that while 10 years ago we met only you, but today we 
meet also Her Majesty the Queen. 

We look forward to the time when the two of you will 
visit us in Washington. 

I understand that you will be coming not primarily for 
that visit, but perhaps to see an Apollo shot. But as you 
come to see men who may go to the moon, we will look 
forward to talking to you again in depth about those 
problems which you can discuss so eloquently of those of us 
who live on earth. 

Finally, I would say that as I stand here in this country, 
a country that we feel so close to in the United States 
because of what we have shared together in war and for 
your generous remarks last night, and as I raise my glass 
in this magnificent hall which reminds us of the past, I am 
reminded of the fact that a king—an office that often 
has been considered to be no longer relevant to the great 
issues of today—that a king in the person of Your Majesty 
thinks as deeply, with more vision, and with more concern 
than most of the leaders of the world with whom I have 
talked. 

It is in that spirit, in the spirit of our common affection 
for the people of your country, of our respect for those 
people and for all of those at this table, and of our personal 
respect for you and your gracious Queen that I raise my 
glass to His Majesty the King. 


NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 2:04 p.m. at the Royal 
Palace in Brussels, Belgium. As printed above, this item follows the 


text received by teletype prior to receipt of the White House press 
release. 
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Brussels, Belgium 


Text of the President’s Remarks Upon His Departure 
From Belgium. February 24, 1969 


I leave Belgium with great regret. This has been much 
too short a visit, from my standpoint, but a very pleasant 
and a very productive one. 

I leave more convinced than ever that there at the center 
of the Western Alliance stands a stout-hearted and illus- 
trious people—worthy descendants of those early Celts 
who gave Caesar’s legions no small amount of trouble. 

What is certainly one of my most vivid impressions of 
Belgium is epitomized by your sovereign—an impression 
of a nation young in spirit. His Majesty’s keen interest in 
space, his desire to involve young people in the revitalizing 
of society—these are concerns of the future, and concerns 
that we share. 

I have been greatly pleased, also, by my conversations at 
NATO Headquarters. Under the wise leadership of Sec- 
retary General Brosio, our allied representatives are giving 
careful and intelligent attention to the future of the alli- 
ance, and to the opportunities that can be opened to make 
it a more effective instrument for peace as it enters its third 
decade. I might add that my visit persuaded me of another 
thing; that NATO is indeed fortunate to have its head- 
quarters here, in so delightful and so cosmopolitan a 
capital. 

Brussels was my first stop on this trip, and I have other 
capitals yet to visit. But I feel encouraged already in my 
belief that America can work with its European partners 
in increasing harmony. My talks with President Rey and 
the Commission of the European Communities have 
strengthened my convictions as to the high purpose and 
indispensability of European economic integration. And in 
all the talks I have had, from all the people I have met, 
from the vigor and the energy and the graciousness I have 
seen displayed here in Brussels, I have drawn increased 
confidence that free people who work together have a 
right to be optimists about the future. 





PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Establishment 
of a New Debt Limit. February 24, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


When I took office as President of the United States, the public debt 
subject to limit was $364.2 billion—only $800 million below the statutory 
ceiling of $365 billion. Available projections indicated that borrowings 
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needed to provide the Government with minimum cash balances essen- 
tial for its operations would place the debt subject to limit at or above the 
legal ceiling by mid-April. 

These projections have now been reviewed and updated on the basis 
of the latest revenue and expenditure flows. They continue to show in- 
adequate leeway under the debt limit to meet all anticipated cash require- 
ments through the middle of April. These facts permit me only one 
prudent course of action. I must ask the Congress to revise the debt limit 
before mid-April. The new limit should provide a reasonable margin for 
contingencies. 

President Johnson foresaw the possible need for such action when he 
stated in his fiscal year 1970 Budget that “It may be necessary . . . 
within the next few months to raise the present debt limit.” 

Continuing high interest rates may add several hundred million 
dollars to the 1969 expenditures estimated by President Johnson. Other 
possible increases in outlays, including farm price support payments and 
a wide variety of past commitments in other programs—such as high- 
ways—may be greater than was estimated by the outgoing 
Administration. 

All department and agency heads are now reviewing their programs 
in a determined effort to reduce costs. But we should not let our hopes 
for success in this effort deter us from the necessary action on the debt 
limit. Such cost reductions can have only a minor effect on expenditures 
in the next month or two, and it is in early March and again in early 
April that the Treasury will be faced with the heaviest drain on its 
resources. 

Moreover, even if the Budget surpluses for fiscal years 1969 and 1970 
were to prove somewhat larger than estimated in the January Budget, 
the present debt limit would be inadequate for fiscal year 1970. Thus even 
if an immediate increase in the debt limit could be avoided, an increase 
cannot be postponed very far into the next fiscal year. My predecessor 
also noted this fact when he presented his Budget for fiscal year 1970. 

The apparent paradox of a need for a higher debt limit in years of 
anticipated budget surplus is explained mainly by the fact that the fiscal 
year 1969 and 1970 surpluses reflect substantial surpluses in Government 
trust funds—projected at $9.4 billion in fiscal year 1969 and $10.3 billion 
in fiscal year 1970. These surpluses in the trust funds provide cash to the 
Treasury, but only through the medium of investment in special Treasury 
issues. The consequent increase in such special issues is subject to the debt 
limit, under present definitions. Hence, the debt subject to limit will rise 
even though borrowing from the public will decline. 

In addition, we must acknowledge the seasonal pattern in Treasury 
receipts. Net cash requirements prior to the mid-April tax date are regu- 
larly very substantial, while after that date the Treasury will be repaying 
a large amount of debt on a net basis. 

While a small, temporary increase in the debt limit might prevent the 
undue restrictiveness of the present limit in the months immediately 


ahead, I urge that we now direct our attention to the future, and at least 
through fiscal year 1970. 
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I believe that the Congress should now enact a debt limit which will 
serve the needs of our Nation both for the balance of this fiscal year and 
for the foreseeable future. 


In doing so, I also believe that the Congress should take this occasion 
to redefine the debt subject to limit to bring it into accord with the new 
unified Budget concept developed by a distinguished Commission that 
was headed by the present Secretary of the Treasury and included leaders 
from both Houses of Congress, officials of the previous Administration, 
and distinguished private citizens. The recommendations of this Commis- 
sion largely have been adopted in the last two Budget presentations and 
in the new form of Congressional budget scorekeeping. These have been 
major forward steps toward better public understanding of the budget. 
The concept of the debt limit should also be redefined as suggested in the 
Commission’s report. 

Under the unified Budget concept, attention is focused on the total re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Federal Government, including the trust 
funds. The surplus or deficit thus reflects the net of revenue and expendi- 
ture transactions between the Federal Government and the public, and 
the net debt transactions between the Government and the public are 
thus the relevant basis for a proper understanding of the Federal borrow- 
ing requirements. To conform fully with this Budget presentation, only 
those Federal obligations which are held by the public—all debt except 
that held by Federally-owned agencies and by the trust funds—should 
be subject to the statutory limit on the public debt. Debt of Federally- 
owned agencies held by the public would be included as well as direct 
Treasury debt. 

This change would in no way affect the integrity of the trust funds. 
This Administration recognizes, as the Commission on Budget Concepts 
emphasized, the firm obligation of the Government to maintain proper, 
separate accounting for the trust funds. This can and will be done without 
including obligations held by the trust funds in the total debt subject to 
the debt limit. 


I therefore propose that the Congress establish a new debt limit de- 
fined to accord with the unified Budget concept. On this basis, a limit of 
$300 billion should be adequate to permit efficient and responsible 
handling of the Government’s financing for the foreseeable future. This 
compares with an outstanding debt on the unified Budget concept of 
$293.7 billion on January 21, 1969. 

On the present public debt limit concept, the debt outstanding on 
January 21, 1969 was $364.2 billion as compared with the current debt 
limit of $365 billion. An increase in that limit to approximately $382 
billion would correspond in the next fiscal year to the $300 billion limit 
I am proposing on the unified budget basis. 

RicHarp Nrxon 


The White House 
February 24, 1969 
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Student Unrest 


The President’s Letter to the Reverend 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, President of the University 
of Notre Dame. Dated February 22, 1969. 
Released February 24, 1969 


Dear Ted: 

I share your concern over the recent disorders that have 
paralyzed campus after campus across our country in re- 
cent weeks, and I want to applaud the forthright stand you 
have taken. 

As you know, the issues raised by the protesting students 
range from minor reforms within the academic com- 
munity to major concerns of national policy. 

But the means some students—a small, irresponsible 
minority—have employed reflect an impatience with dem- 
ocratic processes, an intolerance of legitimately constituted 
authority, and a complete disregard for the rights of 
others. 

Violence and vandalism have marked many of these 
protests, and the rights of the majority of the students have 
been grossly abused. 

If the integrity of our universities is to be preserved, then 
certain principles must be re-established and certain basic 
rules enforced. Intimidation and threats remain outlaw 
weapons in a free society. 

A fundamental governing principle of any great univer- 
sity is that the rule of reason and not the rule of force pre- 
vails. Whoever rejects that principle forfeits his right to be 
a member of the academic community. The university 
administrator who fails to uphold that principle jeopard- 
izes one of the central pillars of his own institution and 
weakens the very foundation of American education. 

I have directed the Vice President in meetings in Wash- 
ington this week with the Governors of the fifty states 
to discuss what action, consistent with the vital importance 
of maintaining the traditional independence of American 
universities, might be taken at the state and federal levels 
to cope with the growing lawlessness and violence on our 
campuses. I would appreciate it greatly if you would take 
the time to give him the benefit of your views on this 
matter. 

With warm regards, 


Sincerely, 
RicHarD Nixon 


[Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, Notre Dame University, Corby 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana] 
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London, England 


Remarks of President Nixon and Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson Upon the President’s Arrival at 
Heathrow Airport. February 24, 1969 


Prime Minister Wixson. Mr. President, it is a great 
pleasure, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, to wel- 
come you to Britain. Equally, my colleagues join with me 
in welcoming the Secretary of State and your other dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 

You have said, Mr. President, that your purpose in 
visiting Europe is to work, to observe, and to discuss. For 
that reason I do not intend, by lengthening my own words 
of welcome, to defer for more than a few minutes the job 
that we are to do together while you are our guests. 

The weather is cool, still, but your welcome from all of 
those I have the honor to represent is warm. We welcome 
you personally—a pleasure a number of us have had be- 
fore. We welcome you as a newly elected President of a 
great country, our friend and ally. In particular, we wel- 
come your decision, within days after your inauguration, 
to turn into reality those moving words in your inaugural 
speech by coming to discuss in this informal way with 
European heads of government not only the problems of 
Europe, but our mutual hopes and desires for the alliance 
to which we both belong—not Europe only, not the 
Atlantic Alliance only, but the problems of the wider 
world. 

There have been those in perhaps both our countries 
who have been tempted to take these facts of our common 
purpose and our common alliance too easily for granted 
because of its success in creating the conditions it set out 
to create. For those to whom security leads to compla- 
cency, the events of last summer represent a call to re- 
newed vigilance, to still stronger solidarity and cohesion. 
But equally, Mr. President, on what all of us here in 
Europe will feel to have been an historic mission, it is 
right also that our talks should be directed beyond the 
achieving of security to the most positive ends of the 
alliance and our common purposes together. 

The aim: that from strength on our side we can give 
on the other side a degree of good will corresponding to 
that which we are prepared to hold out, moving pro- 
gressively to a feeling of security into the path of coopera- 
tion and peace. 

But, Mr. President, this is not the only lesson that we in 
Europe drew from the events of last summer. What those 
events also underlined was a need for still greater unity 
within Europe, designed not to weaken or disrupt the 
alliance, but to strengthen it; a unity which will enable 
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Europe and each of us as a European country to develop 
together the great potential of industrial strength and skills 
which we have, all of us here in Europe; a unity in 
political and economic terms which will reject narrow, 
inward-looking attitudes in favor of the wider world con- 
cept which you, Mr. President, and we are committed to 
advance. 

For as grows Europe’s strength, so grows the strength 
of the alliance and the thrust of our purposes throughout 
the world. 

Mr. President, you especially asked that with working 
time so precious the ceremony and the honors which in 
other circumstances would be entirely right and fitting for 
the head of state of your country should be reduced to a 
minimum. Regard, then, this restricted official welcome as 
a token only of the welcome which Crown, Parliament, the 
Estates of the Realm, including industry and labor, and 
above all, the whole British people, hold out to you—hold 
out because they feel it in their hearts. 

The platform is yours, Mr. President, so that not only 
those friends, but all in whose name we speak can hear 
from you; and then to work. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, I express to you 
my very deep appreciation for those eloquent remarks 
and also for the spirit which was exemplified by your state- 
ment that the protocol of this occasion was limited so that 
we could have more opportunity for the discussions to 
which we both look forward. 

I only know from my previous visits to your country 
that here the welcome, whether it is one which is filled 
with protocol or one which is primarily devoted to talk, is 
one that I have always appreciated and—going back over 
22 years I have had the opportunity to meet with British 
statesmen, with you—in every instance I have profited by 
those meetings. 

The purpose of this visit, as you have so very accurately 
indicated, is to discuss our common problems, but beyond 
that, to discuss the problems of the alliance of which we 
are a part. 

I would add one further dimension, to discuss the prob- 
lems of the world in which we may not have a direct inter- 
est in one country or the other, but in which both of us 
have responsibility to adopt those policies which will pro- 
mote a better way to peace in the world. 

On that score, Mr. Prime Minister, I noted with inter- 
est the great success of a recent meeting you had with the 
Commonwealth Ministers. In my travels abroad, going 
back over those 22 years when I first came here as a young 
Congressman, I have had the opportunity not only to visit 
this country many times, but to visit every one of the 
countries of the Commonwealth and to visit other nations 
no longer in the Commonwealth, but nations which—like 
the United States of America—share the language, the 
same great traditions that we in the United States share 
with the United Kingdom. 

I know the contribution, therefore, the contribution in 
ideals, the contribution in institution, the contribution that 
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has been made in so many respects by this nation around 
the world. 

That is why I am looking forward to discussions, not 
only bilaterally and multilaterally, as they affect our com- 
mon alliance, but on the problems of the whole world, 
because I know the wisdom that you and your colleagues 
can provide—wisdom which is essential for all of us as we 
attempt to find the solutions to those problems. I believe 
that the purpose of my visit was perhaps explained, in a 
different context, best by Woodrow Wilson who was the 
first American President to visit this country. This is what 
he told the citizens of Manchester in 1918: 

“Friendship must have a machinery. If I cannot corre- 
spond with you, if I cannot learn your minds, if I cannot 
cooperate with you, I cannot be your friend, and if the 
world is to remain a body of friends, it must have the 
means of friendship, the means of constant friendly inter- 
course, the means for constant watchfulness over the com- 
mon interests.” 

Winston Churchill called ours a special relationship. 
He was not referring to legal obligations but to human 
intangibles. He was referring to the means of communica- 
tion to which Woodrow Wilson had referred to 50 years 
ago. And no two nations in the world more commonly and 
more closely share the means of communication than do 
the United States and the United Kingdom. We share 
a common language. We share the common law. We share 
the great institutions of the Parliament. We share other 
institutions. 

Because we share those institutions we enjoy a means 
of communication which gives us a special relationship. 
It means, too, that we share something else—a common 
commitment to a peace that transcends national bound- 
aries and because we are partners in the quest for peace 
we know that our relationship—that special relationship 
that we have—is not exclusive because that peace that we 
seek, the two of us, will be secure only when all nations 
enjoy the relationship of trust and confidence that unite us. 

I believe, as I stand here today, that we can bring about 
a durable peace in our time. But it cannot come to those 
who seek it frantically with overnight deals or dramatic 
gestures. It cannot come to those who pursue it casually, 
without real help or genuine idealism. 

As those in this nation know better than those in our 
Nation—because of your longer experience—peace will 
come, I believe, step by step, measured and deliberate, 
continuing to pursue the goal we seek despite setbacks and 
disappointments. It is that sense of history that you have, 
that sense of history that all of us in our country respect 
and that we seek to emulate. It is from that that we can 
learn. And so we shall strive on this visit and many others 
that we shall have over the years I will be in office; we shall 
strive for a mutual trust between our nations and other 


nations, the kind of trust that already exists between your 
nation and mine. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 5:56 p.m. at Heathrow 
Airport. As printed above, this item follows the text received by tele- 
type prior to receipt of the White House press release. 
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; REFORM OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 
. The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending Legislation To Insure 

‘ Selection and Promotion of Postal Employees on a Nonpolitical Basis. 
. February 25, 1969 
it 

To the Congress of the United States: 
. Reform of the postal system is long overdue. 
» The postal service touches the lives of all Americans. Many of our 
" citizens feel that today’s service does not meet today’s needs, much less 
7 the needs of tomorrow. I share this view. 
\- In the months ahead, I expect to propose comprehensive legislation 
for postal reform. 

a If this long-range program is to succeed, I consider it essential, as a 
. first step, that the Congress remove the last vestiges of political patronage 
> in the Post Office Department. 
d Accordingly, I urge the Congress promptly to enact legislation that 
0 would: 
ve —eliminate the present statutory requirement for Presidential ap- 
z pointment and Senatorial confirmation of postmasters of first, 
¥ second, and third-class post offices; 
ns —provide for appointment of all postmasters by the Postmaster 
p. General in the competitive civil service; and 
~ —prohibit political considerations in the selection or promotion of 
“ postal employees. 
ip Such legislation would make it possible for future postmasters to be 
ve chosen in the same way that career employees have long been chosen in 
ns the other executive departments. It would not, however, affect the status 
Is. of postmasters now in office. 
a Adoption of this proposal by the Congress would assure all of the 
. American people—and particularly the more than 750,000 dedicated 
" men and women who work in the postal service—that future appoint- 

j ments and promotions in this important department are going to be 
- made on the basis of merit and fitness for the job, and not on the basis of 
ll political affiliations or political influence. 
e, The tradition of political patronage in the Post Office Department 
id extends back to the earliest days of the Republic. In a sparsely populated 
e, country, where postal officials faced few of the management problems so 
ct familiar to modern postmasters, the patronage system may have been a 
in defensible method of selecting jobholders. As the operation of the postal 
- service has become more complex, however, the patronage system has 
il become an increasingly costly luxury. It is a luxury that the nation can 
. no longer afford. 

In the past two decades, there has been increasing agreement that 

sid postmaster appointments should be made on a nonpolitical basis. Both 
le- the first and second Hoover Commissions emphasized the need for such 
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action. So did the recent President’s Commission on Postal Organiza- 
tion, headed by Frederick R. Kappel. President Harry S. Truman and 
many members of Congress from both political parties have proposed 
legislation designed to take politics out of postal appointments. In the 
90th Congress, the Senate, by a vote of 75 to 9, passed a bill containing 
a provision that would have placed postal appointments on a merit basis. 
Forty-two such bills were introduced in the House of Representatives 
during the 90th Congress. 


The overwhelmingly favorable public comment that followed my 
recent announcement of our intention to disregard political consideration 
in selecting postmasters and rural carriers suggests that the American 
people are more than ready for legislative action on this matter. The 
time for such action is now at hand. 

The benefits to be derived from such legislation are, I believe, 
twofold. 


First, the change would expand opportunities for advancement on 
the part of our present postal employees. These are hard-working and 
loyal men and women. In the past, many of them have not received ade- 
quate recognition or well-deserved promotions for reasons which have 
had nothing to do with their fitness for higher position or the quality of 
their work. For reasons of both efficiency and morale, this situation must 
be changed. 


Secondly, I believe that over a period of time the use of improved 
professional selection methods will improve the level of competence of 
those who take on these important postal responsibilities. 


I would not request this legislation without also presenting a plan 
which insures that the new selection process will be effectively and im- 
partially administered. The Postmaster General has such a plan. 

He is creating a high level, impartial national board to assist him in 
the future selection of postmasters for the 400 largest post offices in the 
country. Regional boards, also made up of exceptionally well-qualified 
citizens, will perform a similar task in connection with the selection of 
other postmasters. First consideration will be given to the promotion, on 
a competitive basis, of present postal employees. 

The Postmaster General has also initiated action to improve the cri- 
teria by which postmasters are selected. The revised criteria will empha- 
size managerial competence, human relations sensitivity, responsiveness 
to customer concerns, an understanding of labor relations, and other 
important qualities. 

Proposals for additional legislation dealing with the selection process 
will be included in the broad program for postal reform that the Post- 
master General is now preparing. 

Some of the needs of the Post Office clearly require extensive study 
before detailed solutions can be proposed. Other problems can and should 
be dealt with now. One objective which can be met promptly is that of 
taking politics out of the Post Office and I strongly recommend the swift 
enactment of legislation that will allow us to achieve that goal. Such 
legislation will be an important first step “towards postal excellence.” 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 


February 25, 1969 
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noTE: The White House also made available the following 
information released by Postmaster General Winton M. Blount: 


PROCEDURES FOR SELECTING PoSTMASTERS AND RuRAL CARRIERS 


I. Regional Management Selection Boards will be appointed con- 
sisting of the following personnel: 

A. An outstanding postmaster selected by the Postmaster General. 

B. An official appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 

C. An individual supplied under contract by a nationally known 
management consulting firm. 

D. An individual supplied under contract by the Dean of an out- 
standing school of Business Administration in the Region. 

E. A man appointed under contract by the American Arbitration 
Association. 

II. If Post Office management believes that qualified career em- 
ployees are available within the post office having the vacancy, it will 
submit the panel of names (not to exceed three) to the Regional 
Management Selection Board. The three individuals will be inter- 
viewed and the Board sitting as a body will select a candidate pro- 
viding they feel he or she is properly qualified to fill the position. 

If the Board does not feel that any of the three individuals is 
qualified or if no names are submitted by management, then the 
Board will direct the Civil Service Commission to hold an open 
competitive examination whereby candidates from within or from 
without the service may compete. The Civil Service Commission will 
conduct its examinations and submit a panel of three names to the 
Board. The Board will review the qualifications of the three candi- 
dates, have interviews arranged, and will select the best qualified 
man. 

III. The standards used by the Civil Service Commission for 
screening postmaster candidates will vary depending on the grade of 
the postmastership. 

A. Revised criteria will be developed for all postmasterships. In so 
doing, particular stress will be given to labor relations capability, 
racial relations sensitivity, experience as a decision-maker rather than 
as an administrator of other people’s decisions, experience operating 
within substantial budgets, etc. 

B. The Post Office being one of the world’s largest organizations 
is constantly in the public eye and is subject to the interests of the 
people that it serves. The Postmaster has daily occasion to do business 
with people from all walks of life in the entire community. The Post- 
master can improve service and reduce cost by convincing industry 
and business leaders that acceptance of service in non-peak hours, 
delivery of mail to specific locations, etc., can result in better service 
and lower cost. It is also important that he present a favorable 
department image to the community. Community and Customer 
Relations experience is essential in this phase of a well managed 
operation. 

C. Because of the new criteria all currently existing Civil Service 
Lists will be declared null and void. 

IV. A National Management Selection Board will be appointed 
to select postmasters for the 400 largest post offices in the United 
States (grade 14 and above). This Board will consist of the 
following: 

A. Assistant Postmaster General, Personnel. 

B. Assistant Postmaster General, Operations. 

C. Executive Director of the Civil Service Commission. 

D. A man appointed by the Dean of a nationally known graduate 
school of Business Administration. 

E. Aman appointed by the American Arbitration Association. 

V. When a postmaster vacancy, involving grade 14 and higher is 
to be filled, the National Management Selection Board will consider 
first any nominations by management of career employees currently 
employed at the post office where the vacancy exists. If no nomina- 
tions are submitted or if the Board deems none submitted qualified, 
it will direct the Civil Service Commission to conduct open competi- 
tive examinations. The Commission will submit three names of 
qualified candidates. The Board will interview each individual, 
review their overall qualifications, and select the best qualified man. 

VI. Rural Carriers will be selected in the following manner: 


A. Career employees working in the post office serving the rural 
routes will have first opportunity to fill rural carrier openings. 

B. The postmaster will review the list of the five senior qualified 
employees working in his post office and select the one he feels best 
qualified. He will file with a Local Review Board a letter explaining 
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the reason for his selection and the reasons why he did not select each 
of the others. 

C. In the event no qualified career employees desire the position 
or if no career employees are available, the Civil Service Commission 
will be directed to hold open competitive examinations. The post- 
master, under these circumstances, will be given the names of the 
top three candidates whom he will interview. After selecting the 
best qualified man, he will be required to send a letter to a Local 
Review Board explaining reasons for his selection and his reasons for 
rejecting the other two candidates. 

D. The Local Review Board mentioned in B and C above will 
consist of three members—two from the Chief Inspectors’ force and 
one appointed by the Civil Service Commission. This Local Review 
Board will examine each rural carrier appointment and assure itself 
that qualifications rather than political factors were the basis for 
selection. 


London, England 


Remarks of President Nixon and Prime Minister Wilson 
Upon the President’s Departure From England. 
February 26, 1969 


Prime Minister Witson. Mr. President, as we take our 
leave of you after this visit, my first thought is to wish you 
Godspeed as you continue on this mission which you con- 
ceived and to which I have said to you on your arrival 
here, future commentators may well ascribe the phrase 
“historic.” 

I told you when you arrived here about 36 hours ago 
how much we welcomed your decision within days of your 
inauguration to visit our European continent. 

Allowing for the minimum of sleep which nature re- 
quires, I would not have believed that so much construc- 
tive discussion could have been crowded into so few 
hours. The problems of our alliance, the problems of 
unity in Europe, the problems of a wider world—all these 
we have discussed against the background of our com- 
mon purpose—the common purpose of our own society. 

These views we have discussed and otherwise examined, 
not with the idea of reaching firm decisions, but with the 
idea of assuring that they shall be continuously examined 
in depth, that they shall be examined together. 

Together we have given the necessary instructions to 
insure that what your visit has done will continue. We 
have established a close relationship and above all, we 
have established a process of consultation on world affairs. 

But as you said on your arrival here, neither of us re- 
gards this as an exclusive process, for what views we have 
discussed must become part of the currency of consul- 
tations with all our partners, and this process will con- 
tinue as you carry forward your discussions with our 
friends in Germany, in Italy, and in France, and sub- 
sequently with our other European partners. 

Equally I have in mind—and I doubt if you will for- 
get—that unprecedented, uninhibited exchange of views 
when last night you sat down with the British Cabinet 
around the Cabinet table, when we discussed the internal 
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social problems of a modern society, yours, ours, the so- 
cieties of other countries you will be visiting, problems of 
urban explosion, problems of race and color, problems 
of youth—youth not only of the articulate, even demon- 
strative, minority of a nation’s youth, but the problems 
of the hard-working and no less sincere sort of young 
people seeking to express themselves, seeking above all an 
ideal. 

I am glad that we have been able together to give 
instructions that there will be established fuller consulta- 
tion between governments and that we have been able to 
agree that there shall be established equally, insofar as it 
is in our part to do so, full consultation between Parlia- 
ment and Congress, indeed between our two societies on 
all of these problems. 

What we have begun here in London I know you will 
want to extend in all the other centers you will be visiting 
and I believe still more widely. 

Mr. President, here at Heathrow, less than 2 days ago, 
we both proclaimed our conceptions of the objectives 
of this visit. Our talks have widened those conceptions 
and given reality to them. 

This is a start and, we both realize, only a start. Both of 
us look forward to building on what we have begun. 

Mr. President, from the British Government and the 
British people, I wish you Godspeed on your mission of 
hope. 

Tue Present. Mr. Prime Minister, this has indeed 
been a very eventful and rewarding visit for me. Our 
time together was short, but, in Kipling’s words, we “filled 
the unforgiving minute with 60 seconds worth of distance 
run.” 

We received the typically warm and generous welcome 
of the British people; we were received by your gracious 
Queen and Prince Philip; and in the most frank and 
open manner were given the opportunity to exchange 
views with your leaders of government. 

I shall always remember the events of yesterday. At 
Westminster Abbey I was reminded of the splendor of 
your traditions, the greatness of your history, and I shared 
the gratitude which General Pershing must have felt 
when he presented the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Britain’s unknown soldier. 

Yesterday, for the first time in history, a man occupy- 
ing the office of President of the United States visited a 
session of the House of Commons. It was an inspiring and 
compelling experience, one for which I am deeply grate- 
ful. And it was an experience in which I came away 
with a deep appreciation and respect for the ability of the 
British Parliamentarian to stand up during the question 
period and answer so effectively. 

I believe that your question period is much more of an 
ordeal than our press conference. 

It was a moment which no man who has served in the 
Congress of the United States can forget, for it was here 
that representative government was born and it was here 
that men such as Pitt, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Church- 
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ill turned their genius and eloquence to the challenges 
of social reform and the defense of freedom. 

Yesterday, too, an American President in office was 
given the opportunity of exchanging views with a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the citizens in the non-govern- 
mental sector. This, too, was a very rewarding experience 
for me and one that I hope may establish a new precedent 
in visits of this type, that will be made by heads of gov- 
ernment and heads of state. 

Then, too, as you remarked, the opportunity—an his- 
toric opportunity—to meet with members of the British 
Cabinet not only on a point of mutual interest, bilateral, 
but more on those subjects that draw together from the 
beginning time of our history and of yours where we have 
been, where we are, where we are going. 

This discussion is one that will stay in our memories 
for all of our lives, because it is centered on how we can 
best pursue our common purposes—the cause of peace, 
prosperity, a better life for our young people and for all 
mankind. 

I have never been more certain—and that certainly has 
been buttressed by my visit here—that the strength of 
our ideals and purposes, and the collective force that 
Europe and America have built to safeguard them, are 
the necessary cornerstones of the lasting peace we both 
seek. 

Let us, Great Britain and America, remember that 
“United” is our common first name. The United King- 
dom, the United States, we know the real meaning of 
unity—not the unity of the monolith, but the unity that 
gains strength by encouraging the diversity which is the 
hallmark of freedom—a diversity that I saw in action 
around your Cabinet table and that I see in action around 
mine. 

That is the kind of unity we seek within the Western 
Alliance. A unity creative in its contrasts, flexible in its 
form, but above all, powerful in its purpose. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 8:35 a.m. at Heathrow 


Airport. As printed above, this item follows the text received by 
teletype prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


Bonn, Germany 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at Wahn 
Airport, Cologne, Germany. February 26, 1969 


Mr. Chancellor, I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for that very gracious and eloquent welcome. 


I, in return, express to you and to the people of your 
country our admiration and our respect for what you 
have accomplished in the years since I first visited this 
country 22 years ago. 


When I first came to this country at that time 22 years 
ago, I visited Berlin, Essen, Frankfurt, and the other 
great cities of this nation and I saw them leveled and 
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broken. But one thing was not broken and that was the 
spirit of the German people. 

You have spoken generously of the assistance that the 
United States has provided for the German recovery, but 
without the spirit of the German people, without the 
industry of the German people, there would not have 
been the miracle which the whole world has admired of 
the strong German nation that we see today. 

Like so many of my countrymen, I share some of that 
tradition of the German people. My wife’s mother was 
born in this country and she has that spirit and my two 
daughters also have that spirit. 

But as we speak of the things that have changed over 
these last 22 years, the miracle of German recovery among 
them, there are some things that have not changed. 

One thing that has not changed is our devotion and 
dedication to the goal that the German people will again 
be united. One thing that has not changed is our mutual 
dedication to the principle of independence and freedom 
for all of the peoples of Western Europe. And one thing 
that has not changed is our devotion to the great alliance 
of which we are a part. 

I trust that my visit here and the conversations that I 
look forward to having with you and members of your 
government will not only strengthen the relations be- 
tween our two countries, but also will further strengthen 
the great alliance of which we are a part. 

We stand here together today, heads of our two govern- 
ments, heads of two great peoples, devoted to the cause 
of peace, devoted to the cause of freedom, and we will 
work toward that cause in the talks that we have. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:16 a.m. at Wahn Airport, Cologne, 


Germany. As printed above, this item follows the text received by 
teletype prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


Bonn, Germany 


The President’s Remarks Before the German Bundestag. 
February 26, 1969 


Mr. President, Mr. Chancellor, Your Excellencies, Mem- 
bers of the Parliament: 


It is a very great honor for me to appear before this 
legislative body and to respond to the very generous words 
of welcome that I have just heard from the presiding 
officer of this body. 

At the outset I regret that I find it necessary to have a 
translator. I do say, though, that having heard his trans- 
lation, he had every word right—every word. 

Mr. President, you spoke of some of the great items 
that bind our two nations and our two peoples together. 
I spoke at the airport this morning of the fact that we in 
the United States owe so much to our German heritage. 

And I can speak personally on that point because the 
grandmother of my two daughters on their mother’s side 
was born in Germany. 
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I would like to speak of those principles and ideals that 
will continue to bind us together in the years ahead. First 
the great Alliance of which we are a part. This Alliance 
is strong today and must be maintained in strength in the 
years ahead. 

The success of this Alliance is indicated by the fact that 
in the 20 years that it has existed, that we have had peace, 
as far as this part of the world is concerned, and that every 
one of the nations in the Alliance that was free 20 years 
ago is free today, including che free city of Berlin. 

We are bound together, too, by the economic factors 
that two great and productive peoples have produced in 
our two countries. And we know that a strong and pro- 
ductive German economy is essential for a strong free 
world economy, just as is a strong economy in the United 
States. 

We are bound together, too, by a common dedication 
to the cause of peace—peace not only for ourselves but 
for all mankind. 

As we enter what I have described as a period of nego- 
tiations with those who have been our opponents, we rec- 
ognize that for those negotiations to succeed it is essential 
that we maintain the strength that made negotiations 
possible. 

But having spoken of the bonds of national heritage 
and background, the alliance of the economic factors, 
those bonds that bring us together, I would add, finally, 
one that is demonstrated by my presence in this cham- 
ber today. We believe, both of our countries and our peo- 
ples, in representative government, in free and vigorous 
debate, and in free and vigorous elections. 

And having just been through the ordeal of an election 
campaign, I wish all of you well in your campaigns. That, 
as I am sure you will understand, is the international lan- 
guage of politics, being on both sides of the same issue. 

Finally, as I stand before this parliamentary body, I 
realize that we share so many common traditions and it 
is to me a very moving experience to report to you that 
since becoming President of the United States I have not 
yet had the opportunity to appear before our own Con- 
gress, and I have not yet appeared before a legislative 
body in any other country. 

In other words, as I stand here today before this Parlia- 
ment, this is the first time that I, as President of the 
United States, have appeared before any legislative body 
in the whole world. 

Mr. President, I will have many honors during the 
period that I will hold office, but I can assure you that as 
one who began his political career as a Congressman and 
served in that post for 4 years, and who then served in 

our Senate for 2 years, and then served as Vice President 
of the United States and President of the Senate in the 
chair where you sit for 8 years, that there will be no honor 
greater than the one I have today to address my fellow 
legislators. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 6 p.m. before the German Bundestag. 


As printed above, this item follows the text received by teletype 
prior to receipt of the White House press release. 
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Resignations of Government Officials 


List of Resignations Accepted by the President. 
February 26, 1969 


The President has accepted the following resignations: 


Kart F. Rotvaac as ambassador to Iceland to be effective on a date 
to be determined. Ambassador Rolvaag has served in this post 
since April 1967. 

ArtHuR GotpscHMIpT as United States Representative on the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council to be effective 
on February 19th. Mr. Goldschmidt has served in this position 
since January 1967. 

R. Peter Straus as Assistant Administrator for African Affairs, 
AID, to be effective February 28th. Mr. Straus has served in 
this position since May 1967. 

Joun E. Rosson as Under Secretary of Transportation to be effec- 
tive February 10th. Mr. Robson has served in this position since 
May 1968. (James M. Beggs, of Maryland, was nominated to 
succeed him on 2/17/69.) 

Dona.p G. AccER as Assistant Secretary of Transportation for In- 
ternational Affairs to be effective February 10th. Mr. Agger has 
served in this position since March 1967. (James D. Braman, of 
Washington, was nominated to succeed him.) 

M. Cecit Mackey as Assistant Secretary of Transportation for 
Policy Development to be effective February 10th. Mr. Mackey 
has served in this position since March 1967. (Paul W. Cher- 
ington, of Massachusetts, has been nominated to succeed him.) 

Leo S. Packer as an Assistant Postmaster General for research and 
engineering, to be effective immediately. Mr. Packer has served 
in this position since September 1966. 

Epwarp WEINBERG as Solicitor, Department of Interior, to be 
effective February 24, 1969. Mr. Weinberg has served in this 
position since April 1968. 

VeRNoN D. Norturop as Alternate United States Commissioner, 
Delaware River Basin Commission, to be effective on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1969. Mr. Northrop has served in this post since 
February 1962. 

CLARENCE F. PautzxeE as Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks to be effective February 14th. Mr. 
Pautzke has held this position since October 1968. 

Ratpu W. NicHo.son as Assistant Postmaster General (Finance) 
to be effective immediately. Mr. Nicholson has served in this 
post since March 1961. (James W. Hargrove has been nomi- 
nated and confirmed to succeed him.) 

A.FReEp B. Firt as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs) to be effective February 20, 1969. Mr. Fitt 
has served in this position since October 1967. (Roger T. Kelley, 
of Illinois, has been nominated to succeed him. ) 

Joun A. Danauer, Judge, United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, effective on January 22d. Judge Danaher 
had served in this post since March 1954. 

Joun S. Hastincs, Judge, United States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit (Chicago) effective February Ist. Judge Hast- 
ings had served in this post since August 1957. 

Wituram T. TourMAN as United States Attorney for the District of 
Utah (Salt Lake City), to be effective February 28th. Mr. 
Thurman has served in this post since May 1961. 

Joun H. Reppy as United States Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Tennessee (Chattanooga), to be effective February 28th. 
Mr. Reddy has served in this post since May 1961. 

Josern F. Rapican as United States Attorney for the District of 
Vermont (Rutland), effective February 8th. Mr. Radigan had 
served in this post since May 1961. 

Morton L. SusMANn as United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of Texas (Houston), effective February 14th. Mr. 
Susman had served in this post since October 1968. 

Cuartes M. Conway as United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Arkansas (Fort Smith) effective January 31st. Mr. 
Conway had served in this post since February 1962. 

Very L. Rwp.e as United States Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Missouri (St. Louis) to be effective February 28th. Mr. 
Very! Riddle has served in this post since July 1967. 
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Paut G. Aprit as United States Marshal for the District of New 
Hampshire (Concord) to be effective upon the appointment 
and qualification of a successor. Mr. April has served in this 
post since May 1963. 

Joseru P. Hoey as United States Attorney for the Eastern District 
of New York (Brooklyn) effective February 12, 1969. Mr. 
Hoey had served in this position since March 1961. 

J. Wituram DoouiTT.e as an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Manpower and Reserve Affairs, to be effective March 29th. 
Mr. Doolittle has served in this position since April 1968. 
(Curtis W. Tarr, of California, has been nominated to succeed 
him. ) 

Rosert A. Brooks as an Assistant Secretary of the Army for In- 
stallations and Logistics, to be effective February 28th. Mr. 
Brooks has served in this position since September 1965. 

Paut C. WarRNKE as an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, to be effective February 15th. Mr. 
Warnke has served in this position since June 1967. (G. Warren 
Nutter, of Virginia, has been nominated to succeed him.) 

Howarp J. SaAMvELs as Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration to be effective immediately. Mr. Samuels has served 
in this position since July 1968. (Hilary J. Sandoval, of Texas, 
has been nominated to succeed him.) 

WitutAm Happon, Jr., Director of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau to be effective immediately. Dr. Haddon has served in 
this post since August 1967. 

Rev. WALTER E. Fauntroy as Vice Chairman, City Council of the 
District of Columbia, to be effective immediately. The Reverend 
Fauntroy has served on the Council since November 1, 1967. 
(Sterling Tucker has been nominated to succeed him.) 

Freperic R. MANN as Ambassador to Barbados and United States 
Special Representative to the Associated States of the West 
Indies, to be effective upon a date to be determined. Am- 
bassador Mann has served as Ambassador to Barbados since 
September 1967. 

AnciER Bipp_te Duke as Ambassador to Denmark to be effective 
upon a date to be determined. Ambassador Duke has served in 
this post since September 1968. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMs as Ambassador to the Philippines to be effec- 
tive upon a date to be determined. Ambassador Williams has 
served in this post since May 1968. 

Wa ter N. Tosriner as Ambassador to Jamaica to be effective upon 
a date to be determined. Ambassador Tobriner has served in this 
post since November 1967. 

James L. BrewrinkK as an Examiner-in-Chief, Board of Appeals, 
United States Patent Office, to be effective February 28th. 
Mr. Brewrink has served in this position since August 1959. 

Davw K. E. Bruce as Ambassador to Great Britain, effective upon a 
date to be determined. Ambassador Bruce has served in this post 
since February 1961. (Walter H. Annenberg, of Pennsylvania, 
has been nominated to succeed him.) 

Rmcoway B. Knicut as Ambassador to Belgium, effective upon a 
date to be determined. Ambassador Knight has served in this 
post since June 1965. (John S. D. Eisenhower, of Pennsylvania, 
has been nominated to succeed him. ) 

Rosert F. WaGNeER as Ambassador to Spain effective upon a date 
to be determined. Ambassador Wagner has served in this post 
since June 1968. 

WituiAM H. Crook as Ambassador to Australia effective upon a date 
to be determined. Ambassador Crook has served in this post 
since June 1968. 

Carter L. Burcess as Ambassador to Argentina effective upon a 
date to be determined. Ambassador Burgess has served in this 
post since July 1968. 

Gerorce C. McGueg as Ambassador at Large effective March 15, 
1969. Ambassador McGhee has served in this post since April 
1968. 


Wititram A. CosTELLo as Ambassador to Trinidad and Tobago 
effective upon a date to be determined. Ambassador Costello 
has served in this post since September 1967. 

WituiaM J. JaMEson as United States District Judge for the District 
of Montana (Billings), to be effective no later than April 1, 


1969. Judge Jameson has served on this court since April 1957. 
James F. Battin has been nominated. 
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Aranson W. Wittcox as General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to become effective Feb- 
ruary 28, 1969. He has served in this post since February 1961. 

P. FrepertcK DexxiiQuapri as Chief, Childrens’ Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to become effective 
February 28, 1969. He has served in this post since June 1968. 

Jor W. Fremine as Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, to become effective immediately. He has 
served in this post since February 1967. 

ApriAN S. FisHer as Deputy Director, United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, to become effective February 28th. 
Mr. Fisher has served in this position since January 1962. 


Joun M. Leppy as Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, 
to become effective February 28th. Mr. Leddy has served in 
this post since June 1965. 


Gienn W. Fercuson as Ambassador to Kenya to be effective upon 
a date to be determined. Ambassador Ferguson has served in 
this post since September 1966. 


West Berlin 


Remarks of President Nixon and Mayor Klaus Schuetz 
Upon the President’s Arrival at Tempelhof 
Air Force Base. February 27, 1969 


Mayor Scuvetz. Mr. President, we Berliners are happy 
to have you here today and to have you with us. The 
supreme representative of this nation when coming to 
Berlin always comes with friends. 


We have acquired this friendship in the most difficult 
situations—during the barricade, during the airlift, during 
the crucial ultimatum and after that period. 


This friendship goes to the American people, but today, 
Mr. President, it goes very particularly to you. You know 
this city in East and West. You know the truly indivisible 
Berlin. Feel at home here because although you are far 
away from the White House and the 50 United States 
of America, an American President, and you, President 
Nixon, are always at home in this city. 

Tue Presipent. Mr. Mayor, Mr. Chancellor, it is a 
great honor for me to be welcomed into this great city in 
such eloquent and generous terms. I respond to this wel- 
come not only for myself but for all of the people of the 
United States of America and all of the people of the 
free world. 

Berlin is known as a four-power city. But there is a 
fifth power in Berlin. That fifth power is the determination 
of the free people of Berlin to remain free and the de- 
termination of free people everywhere to stand by those 
who desire to remain free. 

I stand here today as a symbol of that fifth power, the 
power which will not be intimidated by any threat, by any 
pressure from any direction. 


A few days ago Mayor Brandt, former Mayor Brandt, 
now Vice Chancellor, introduced Gen. Lucius Clay at a 
dinner in New York. He referred to the Berlin airlift as 
the “cradle of American-German friendship.” For 20 
years that friendship has grown and flourished. 
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Today, I declare again that we, the people of the United 
States, stand with you in the defense of freedom. 

That fifth power to which I am referring, the power 
which is represented by the determination of free men 
to remain free, is stronger than any other power. It will 
prevail. 

I appreciate the opportunity of visiting Berlin and 
particularly this special privilege that I am asked to review 
this magnificent contingent of our Armed Forces in Berlin. 

As I speak to you, I only wish that time permitted that 
I would shake hands with each of you to express the ap- 
preciation of your country and my own appreciation for 
your service to the country here in this post and others 
around the world. 

As I am sure you have noted, there have been some 
changes in Washington in recent months. I will refer 
briefly to those. 

For example, the Washington Redskins have a new 
coach, Vince Lombardi, and they are looking up. The 
Washington Senators have a new manager, Ted Williams, 
and some even believe that they might be going up. And, 
as you may have noticed, there is also a new President in 
the White House. 

There is one thing that I want to assure you that has not 
changed, and this has been true in terms of other Presi- 
dents and men of our armed services here in Berlin and 
Western Europe, around the world, Vietnam. I have seen 
the men in our Armed Forces. I know them. I know that 
whatever we may from time to time read and hear at home 
about divisions on policy that there is no question about the 
dedication, the patriotism, the morale of the men who de- 
fend the cause of freedom, as you defend it by your pres- 
ence here. 

As I speak to you today, I add one other thought: You 
are here, it is true, in a land far away from home, but you 
are also here in a land and in a city which welcomes you 
and wants you. You are not here as an occupying force. 
You are not here because the United States of America 
has designs on any other nation or any other territory. 


You are here because of our desire, shared by the people 
of this country and of this city, to defend their right to be 
free and that is the American destiny in the world today. 

We are a great power. We have obligations around the 
world. But because of the great changes that have occurred 
in history, the American mission is different from that 
of some other countries who have arisen in greatness in 
their role in the world. We seek no territory. We seek no 
concessions. All that we want is the right for others that 
we have for ourselves—the right to be free, the right to 
choose our own leaders, the right to disagree, and the right 
to settle our disagreements in a peaceful way. 

As I stand here today on one of the first occasions, as 
a matter of fact, the first occasion as the new President 
of the United States and as the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, to review an armed force abroad, I want 
you to know that I have never been so proud—proud of 
you, proud of my country and its role in the world, and 
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humble in the duty that I have to see that the policies that 
we develop to bring peace are worthy of your dedication 
to defend peace as demonstrated by your presence here. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 10:06 a.m. at Tempelhof 
Air Force Base, West Berlin. As printed above, this item follows the 
text received by teletype prior to receipt of the White House press 
release. 


West Berlin 


Remarks of the President and Mayor Klaus Schuetz at 
the Signing of the Golden Book at the Charlottenburg 
Palace. February 27, 1969 


Mayor Scuvetz. Thank you very much, Mr. President 
and Mr. Chancellor, for coming to Berlin on your first trip 
after your election; to Berlin, the place where two political 
worlds look face to face. 

You have come here to form your own opinion of the 
situation. The United States of America is more important 
to Berlin than to any other city in Europe. They are one 
of the three protective powers, and that is a very weighty 
thing. 

You said this morning, Mr. President, that Berlin, in 
your opinion, has been the cradle of German-American 
friendship after the Second World War. This is where 
the relationships of our peoples have found a special 
expression and this is where their friendship and solidarity 
springs to the eye and where we find that we can rely on 
each other. 

Six years ago, Mr. President, John F. Kennedy was in 
this city, and like you, he showed where the American 
people stand. You, Mr. President, yourself were Vice 
President when the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and the United States Government helped to overcome 
and mastered a very great crisis. 

I am glad we have here today among us someone who 
was then governing Mayor of Berlin, my friend, Willy 
Brandt. He, as all Berliners, realize, and continue to 
realize, as we all do, that without the help and support of 
the American Government, Berlin could not live nor could 
live in the future. 


We have followed with great attention and sympathy 
your efforts for peace, Mr. President. You really must 
know what it is worth to safeguard peace and we are 
prepared to make our own convincing contribution to an 
all-European peace. 


Berlin has been and is an advanced post for freedom. 
It has been and wants to be an advanced post of peace. 
You know how shamefully this city is divided, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and you will certainly understand when I say that 
we here in West Berlin, at this very moment, think very 


intensively of our fellow citizens in the other part of this 
city. 
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Mr. President, this is not an easy place to live, but we 
are not living at an easy time, either, and the solutions 
to the problems won't be easy, I suppose. 

We are against those who try to propose a simple 
formula and empty phrases because we know that these 
easy-sounding proposals do not solve the problems, but 
rather postpone their solutions. 

We are prepared, through hard work, to go all the 
way. We think we have the right to preserve our freedom, 
and we want to overcome tensions and safeguard peace. 

Mr. President, we are very grateful for the statements 
you have made about Berlin and we know and appreciate 
their value. But let me tell you that Berlin has not waited 
for new guarantees or new promises from the United 
States because we know where you stand, as you know 
where we stand. 

Thank you again, very cordially, for coming to visit us, 
and will you please now give us the honor of signing the 
Golden Book of the City of Berlin. 

THe Preswent. Mr. Mayor, Mr. Chancellor, Mr. 
Vice Chancellor, Mr. Secretary of State, all of the distin- 
guished guests who are here in this room: 

I speak to you at a time when I have experienced a very 
moving occasion. We have traveled through this city and 
realize again what Berlin means to all of the people of 
the world. , 

We have seen here a wall. A wall can divide a city, 
but a wall can never divide a people. A wall can divide 
physically but it cannot divide Berlin spiritually because 
the spirit of freedom that I saw on the faces of thousands 
of Berliners today is the spirit that will continue to survive 
and will receive support by those who are free throughout 
the world. 

As I went through the city, too, I realized that those who 
have indicated that this city was a dying city were wrong 
because I saw the young faces, the children, and the 
workers, smiling. They are people who realize that this 
city does have hope, that it does have a future. 

Finally, Mr. Mayor, as one who has traveled to many 
cities in the world and many in the United States, I am 
somewhat of an expert in looking at crowds and also an 
expert in the signs that people in the crowds carry. 

In some cities of the world and in some cities in the 
United States I have seen signs that say “Nixon come 
back” and other signs that say “Nixon go home.” But 
here in Berlin most of the signs that really have meaning, 
the expressions on the faces of people said: “Welcome. We 
stand with you. We stand for peace. We stand for 
freedom.” 

And I well recall that as we were riding in the car the 
Mayor and the Chancellor translated some of the signs 
and one in particular seemed to repeat over and over 
again: Viel Glueck! So I say to the people of Berlin: 
Good luck! 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 12:12 p.m. at the Char- 
lottenburg Palace in West Berlin. As printed above, this item follows 


the text received by teletype prior to receipt of the White House 
press release. 
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West Berlin 


The President’s Remarks at the Siemens Factory. 
February 27, 1969 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. Chancellor, the Vice Chancellor, the 
Secretary of State, distinguished guests, and all of those 
gathered here in this great, productive factory. 


I first apologize for the fact that we have kept you wait- 
ing. But as we came through the city the crowds were so 
large that we were unable to keep on our schedule. 

So the reason we are here is a demonstration of the 
truth of what the Mayor has just said: that the people of 
Berlin are free and that despite a wall this is one city and 
one people and one nation. 

I saw many signs as we came through the streets of the 
city—some were in English, most were in German. The 
ones in German, of course, I could not understand. But 
there was one sign that was a combination that made me 
feel very much at home. 

I first came to this city 22 years ago. At that time most 
of those that I see here, or many of those, were not yet 
born. And to many who came here then, Berlin seemed 
to be a city without hope and without a future. But the 
pessimists at that period, over 20 years ago, did not know 
the people of Berlin. 

There is no more remarkable story in human history 
than the creation of this island of freedom and prosperity, 
of courage and determination, in the center of postwar 
Europe. 

And it is you who have done it. 


It is you who have rebuilt this great city; it is you 
who have stood the shock of crises; it is you who have 
kept the faith in yourselves and in your allies. 

Berlin may look lonely on the map. But it is a vital part 
of the world that believes in the capacity of man to gov- 
ern himself with responsibility and to shape his destiny 
in dignity. 

If this is an age of symbols, one of the great symbols 
of the age is this city. And what you do here is done for 
free men everywhere throughout the world. You stand 
for a cause much bigger than yourself and this is the 
greatest destiny that a man or a woman can have. Be- 
cause your will to remain free strengthens the will to free- 
dom of all men; your courage in the face of deliberate 
and constant challenge fortifies the courage of all those 
who love liberty. 

The presence of an American President in Berlin, fol- 
lowing a recent visit by a British Prime Minister, is another 
kind of symbol. It is a way of demonstrating unmistakably 


our long-standing commitment to the people of West 
Berlin. 


Let there be no miscalculation: No unilateral move, 
no illegal act, no form of pressure from any source will 
shake the resolve of the Western nations to defend their 
rightful status as protectors of the people of free Berlin. 
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All the world admires bravery. But there are different 
kinds of bravery. Bravery in crisis is expected of those who 
love freedom; what is much more difficult, much more 
rare, is bravery day-by-day—the steady fortitude that 
resists remorseless pressures and refuses to permit the slow 
erosion of liberties. That is the remarkable bravery of the 
Berliner, and it stands as a shining example for everyone 
throughout the world. 

The partnership between our two peoples was forged 
back in the dark days of the blockade when men like 
Lucius Clay and Ernst Reuter personified our determina- 
tion to survive as free men. It is appropriate, 20 years after 
the end of that blockade, that we pay tribute to all who 
suffered for the ideal of freedom in those days of physical 
privation and spiritual triumph. As I viewed the progress 
of this vital city today, I knew that that sacrifice was not 
in vain. 

And to all the people of Berlin today, I bring this mes- 
sage from the heart of America: You have justified the 
support and the commitment of your friends and, as a 
result, no city in the world has more friends, more devoted 
friends, than has the city of Berlin. 

The American responsibility here is derived from the 
most solemn international agreements. But what we have 
gone through together in those 24 years have given those 
agreements a special meaning. Four Presidents before me 
have held to this principle and I tell you at this time and 
in this place that I, too, hold fast to this principle: Berlin 
must be free. 

I do not say this in any spirit of bravado or belligerence. 
I am simply stating an irrevocable fact of international life. 

Our commitment to the freedom of Berlin has never 
been more steady, never more firm than it is today. For 
more than a generation we have pledged American lives 
to an ideal and a reality: that Berlin shall be free and that 
Berlin shall live. For its part, Berlin has remained steadfast. 

So have we—and steadfast we shall stay. 

No one should doubt the determination of the United 
States to live up to its obligations. The question before the 
world is not whether we shall rise to the challenge of 
defending Berlin—we have already demonstrated that we 
shall. The question now is how best to end the challenge 
and clear the way for a peaceful solution to the problem 
of a divided Germany. 

When we say that we reject any unilateral alteration of 
the status quo in Berlin, we do not mean that we consider 
the status quo to be satisfactory. Nobody benefits in a 
stalemate, least of all the people of Berlin. 

Let us set behind us the stereotype of Berlin as a “prov- 
ocation.”” Let us, all of us, view the situation in Berlin 
as an invocation, a call to end the tension of the past age 
here and everywhere. 

Our common attitude can best be expressed in a motto 
of Goethe: “Without haste, but without rest.” That is, 
step by step, we shall strive together to construct a durable 
peace. 
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There were times in the past when Berlin had to stand 
its ground in defiance of horrible forces that threatened to 
overwhelm it. Your determination in those times of 
danger demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
threats of force would never succeed. Your determination, 
in those times of danger, demonstrated beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that the threats and coercion could never suc- 
ceed. By your fortitude, you have created conditions 
which may in time permit another kind of determina- 
tion—a determination that we bring an end to the divi- 
sion of this city, this nation, and this continent and this 
planet. 

By your faith in the future you have inspired renewed 
faith in the hearts of all men. The men of the past thought 
in terms of blockades and walls; the men of the future 
will think in terms of open channels. The men of the past 
were trapped in the gray overcast of cold war; the men of 
the future, a future toward which we will all work, if 
only they remember the tragedy and triumph of Berlin, 
will be free to walk in the warm sunlight of a just peace. 

And now one final message from the hearts of the 
people of America to the people of Berlin: Sometimes you 
must feel that you are very much alone. But always re- 
member, we are with you and always remember that 
people who are free and who want to be free around the 
world are with you. In the sense that the people of Berlin 
stand for freedom and peace, all the people of the world 
are truly Berliners. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. at the Siemens Factory in West 


Berlin. As printed above, this item follows the text received by tele- 
type prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


West Berlin 


The President’s Remarks at Tegel Airport Upon His 
Departure From Germany. February 27, 1969 


Mr. Chancellor, I am deeply grateful for the eloquent 
words that you have expressed as I leave your country 
and leave this city, which is such a vitally important part 
of your country. 

This brief visit that I made to your country has been val- 
uable in several respects. First, because it allowed me, as 
the new President of the United States, to develop a basis 
for very close consultation and cooperation with the mem- 
bers of our governments. Cooperation between the Ger- 
man and American governments is vital and essential if 
we are to defend the freedom which we both cherish and 
if we are to achieve the peace which we both seek. 

I know now that we have established in this brief visit 
the basis for that consultation and cooperation which will 
be so valuable and constructive in seeking our common 
purposes in the years ahead. This visit also will be mem- 
orable to me because it provided my first opportunity to 
speak before a legislative body at the highest level and I 
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am proud to have been received as the first foreign visitor 
to appear before the Bundestag. I am so proud that my 
first appearance was before your Parliament. 

Mr. Chancellor, you and I, as political leaders, know 
that it is essential that the leaders at the top, with the 
executive power, and the legislators who work with them 
must have an understanding and communications if two 
nations and two peoples are to work together. 

But even more important than Presidents and Chancel- 
lors getting along together, and Members of Parliament 
and Members of Congress understanding each other, is 
that the people of two nations share a common spirit and 
have a common understanding. 

We are different people with different languages and 
different backgrounds, but in a sense we are one people— 
one people in our dedication to peace and in our dedica- 
tion to freedom. 

Because we are one people in that spirit, we, as leaders 
of the people, will be able to achieve our goal of a new 
world in which peoples in nations, in continents, and in 
the world may live together in peace and in friendship. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. at Tegel Airport, West 


Berlin. As printed above, this item follows the text received by 
teletype prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


Rome, Italy 


Remarks of President Nixon and President Giuseppe 
Saragat Upon President Nixon’s Arrival at Ciampino 
Military Airport. February 27, 1969 


PRESIDENT SARAGAT. Mr. President, on behalf of the Ital- 
ian people and on my own behalf it gives me great pleas- 
ure to extend my warmest welcome to you and to the 
distinguished personalities who accompany you. 

Your visit confirms the cordiality of the Italo-American 
relations which has its roots in the common civilization 
and in the many ties that communicate our people by the 
immigrants who have come to your country from ours. 

Italy is aware, like the other European countries, of 
the commitment of the United States, our friend and ally, 
to serve for conditions that could guarantee a just and 
lasting peace among all peoples of the world. 

Your journey, Mr. President, is therefore of great im- 
portance for the future of the relations between the mem- 
ber countries of the Atlantic Alliance and as a basis for 
the negotiations you will undertake with the Soviet Union. 

Europe, however, will be in a position to make a de- 
cisive contribution to this great dialogue of peace between 
East and West only if it finds, through unity, the neces 
sary dimension to master its destiny. 

The awareness of sharing the same ideals and same 
objectives of the American Nation makes us confident of 
the talks we will have with you in the certainty that they 
will not only contribute to the progress in the Western 
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World, but also to contribute on a stronger basis to peace 
among the nations. 

It is with this hope that I wish to extend to you our 
most friendly welcome to our city, this ancient site based 
on the highest values which are common to all of us. 

PRESENT Nixon. Mr. President, I am most grateful 
for the generous remarks that you have expressed in wel- 
coming me and the members of my party to your country. 

As I stand here I think back 22 years ago when I first 
visited this country and had the opportunity to know the 
Italian people. For 2 weeks, at that period, as a new young 
Congressman, I traveled through this country studying the 
needs of this nation for the Marshall Plan. I visited Rome, 
Naples, Milan, Turin, and Trieste. 

I had the opportunity to see a nation then in deep eco- 
nomic troubles, a nation which many thought would be 
unable to recover from those troubles and regain its eco- 
nomic and political strength. 

But when I returned to the United States and, along 
with my colleagues, reported to the Congress, I was con- 
fident of the future of Italy because, first, I had seen a 
great Italian leader, De Gasperi, and I knew he would 
provide, with his colleagues, the leadership that this coun- 
try needed. 

I also reported with great confidence because I had seen 
a remarkable people; a people who had contributed so 
much to our country and who now, in this land, were to 
contribute so much to its recovery—the recovery of Italy, 
economically and politically—so that it now ranks among 
the first nations of the world, so that it now stands as one 
of the strong allies of the western alliance. 

That recovery is due both to its leaders and to its peo- 
ples and I pay tribute to both as I stand here today. Now 
we look to the future with the new leaders, the leaders 
that you will provide in your government and that we will 
provide in ours. 

As we look to the future we will look to the new pur- 
pose of our alliance and our association together. As I 
think of that purpose I think of the words of another 
American President who visited this nation just 50 years 
ago. His words were spoken before their time but now 
their time has come. 

Listen to the words of Woodrow Wilson spoken in Rome 
in 1918, 50 years ago. In his words, “Our task is to set up a 
new international psychology, to have a new, real atmos- 
phere where what men once considered theoretical and 
idealistic turns out to be practical and necessary.” 

Mr. President, the contribution that you, personally, 
and that your people have made to the strength of NATO 
has helped to turn the ideal of collective security into a 
practical reality. 

Now, as we seek a new international atmosphere, the 
strength of the western alliance has never been more 
necessary. A good ally listens to her partners. 

As you pointed out in your remarks, we shall be having 
discussions with the Soviet Union. But before we have 
such discussions with the other side we will have discus- 
sions and consultations with our allies on this side. 
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That is the road that leads to Rome today. That is why 
I appreciate this opportunity to consult with the leaders 
of your government. 

I come here to seek your advice and I am sure I will 
leave with that, and yet, with something more because 
we know that great lessons can be learned from people 
for whom humanity and tolerance are, in truth, a way 
of life. 

That is why our discussion will not be limited to matters 
just between our two nations. Our talks will concern 
matters throughout the structure of our alliance and with 
the great problems of the world. 

As an Atlantic partner and as a member of European 
Community, Italy is playing a vital and constructive role 
in world affairs. That is why I am particularly grateful 
for the opportunity to visit your country at this time, to 
have the wise counsel of your leaders, and to reaffirm our 
steadfast friendship and to seek together a means of 
achieving our high purpose. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. at Ciampino Military Air- 


port, Rome, Italy. As printed above, this item follows the text re- 
ceived by teletype prior to receipt of the White House press release. 


Prime Minister Levi Eshkol of Israel 


The President’s Letter to the Israeli President on the 
Death of Prime Minister Eshkol. February 27, 1969 


The following is the text of the letter of condolence from 
President Nixon to His Excellency Zalmar Shazar, Presi- 
dent of the State of Israel, upon the death of Prime Min- 
ister Levi Eshkol: 

“All Americans join me in sending you and the people 
of Israel our deepest sympathy for your tragic loss. Levi 
Eshkol was a man of great compassion and a true servant 
of his people. We shall all be the poorer for his passing.” 


Supersonic Transport Program 


Announcement of Establishment of Interdepartmental 
Committee To Review the Program. 
February 27, 1969 


President Nixon has established an interdepartmental 
ad hoc committee to review the supersonic transport pro- 
gram. This step was taken in line with recommendations 
made to the President by Secretary of Transportation 
John A. Volpe. 

Under Secretary of Transportation James M. Beggs 
was designated chairman of the committee. 

The committee will review the status of the SST pro- 
gram’s technology, commercial potential, schedule and 
costs, and environmental side-effects, particularly the 
sonic boom phenomenon. 
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Other members of the committee besides Beggs are: 


Rocco C. Sicrt1ano, Under Secretary of Commerce 

Dr. Rosert C. SEAMANS, JR., Secretary of the Air Force 

Russet E. Train, Under Secretary of the Interior 

Ricuarp G. KiernpiensT, Deputy Attorney General 

Dr. ARNOLD WEBER, Assistant Secretary of Labor 

AmBassADor U. ALExIs JoHNSON, Under Secretary of State 

Paut A. Votcker, Under Secretary of the Treasury 

Dr. Henprik S. HovTHAKKER, member, Council of Economic 
Advisers 

Dr. Lez A. DuBriwce, National Science Adviser 

CuHar.es W. Harper, Deputy Associate Administrator of NASA 


The SST program consists of five different phases: 
Phase One dealing with research, and Phase Two dealing 
with detail design (engineering, wind tunnel tests, etc. ) 
have been completed. 

A redesigning of the aircraft, resulting from technical 
problems caused by excess weight, has been accomplished, 
and now the program is approaching Phase Three, the 
prototype construction phase. 

Approval by the President would now be required to 
begin actual construction of the prototype. If such ap- 
proval is forthcoming, and the prototype is built, the pro- 
gram could then move into Phase Four, the certification 
phase, in which extensive tests, including test flights of the 
prototype, would be made. Phase Five would be the actual 
production of the plane. 


A preliminary meeting of the committee was held on 
Wednesday, February 19. At that meeting, members of 
the committee were briefed on the history and current 
status of the SST program by Gen. Jewell C. Maxwell, 
the Program Director. Activities of the committee will be 
coordinated with the Bureau of the Budget. 


General Services Administration 


Announcement of the Nomination of Robert L. Kunzig 
as Administrator, With Excerpts From the Letters of the 
President and Lawson B. Knott, Jr., on Mr. Knott’s 
Retirement. February 27, 1969 


President Nixon will nominate Robert L. Kunzig, 50, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., as Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Lawson 
B. Knott, Jr., as GSA Administrator effective Febru- 
ary 28. 

Kunzig, who is a member of the Governor’s cabinet 
in Pennsylvania, has been executive director since 1967 
of the General State Authority. 

The General State Authority is Pennsylvania’s borrow 
and build agency for the financing and construction of 
large State building projects. 

Kunzig headed the Truth Squad program for the 1968 
Republican Presidential ticket and had similar responsi- 
bility for the 1956 and 1960 national campaigns. He also 
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was campaign manager in 1964 for Senator Hugh Scott's 
reelection and headed Arlen Specter’s successful 1965 
campaign for district attorney in Philadelphia. 

He was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1939 and from the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School in 1942. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

He served in the Army as a captain during World War 
II and in 1946-47 was a civilian war crimes prosecutor in 
the Buchenwald war crimes case. 

From 1953 to 1955 Kunzig was counsel to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, was legal adviser 
to the CAB 1955-58 and 1958-61 was a member of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States. 

Knott, who is stepping down after 34 years of public 
service, originally had planned to retire last month, but 
agreed to remain as GSA Administrator during the 
Presidential transition. 

He wrote President Nixon in his letter of resignation: 
“I hope that my service for an additional month has in 
some measure advanced the public service objectives to 
which I am committed. However, I now believe that I 
should reinstate my retirement plans. . . . 

“I extend to you every good wish for success in your 
Administration and stand ready to be of assistance in 
any way that I can.” 

The President wrote Mr. Knott: “I want to express 
my sincere appreciation for your generous cooperation in 
deferring your planned retirement at our request until 
a new Administrator could be selected. 

“Please accept my compliments on your many years 
of productive service and my personal best wishes. . . .” 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

February 21 


Ambassador Roberto Ramon Aleman of Panama and 
Ambassador Mario Gibson Barboza of Brazil presented 
their credentials to the President at the White House. 

Ambassador Charles Lucet of France paid a courtesy 
call on the President at the White House. 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau of Canada has 
accepted the President’s invitation to pay an official visit 
to Washington on March 24 and 25. 


February 22 


The President intends to appoint Hamer H. Budge as 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted February 21, 1969 


KENNETH N. Davis, JRr., of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

RosertT A. Popesta, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

JaMES T. LyNn, of Ohio, to be General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Commerce. 

ANDREW E. Gisson, of New Jersey, to be Mari- 
time Administrator, Department of Com- 
merce. 

C. LANGHORNE WASHBURN, of the District of 
Columbia, to be the Director of the United 
States Travel Service. 

G. Prep STEELE, JR., of North Carolina, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Coastal Plains 
Regional Commission. 

W. Donatp Brewer, of Colorado, to be Federal 
Cochairman of the Four Corners Regional 
Commission. 

ALBERT L. Cote, of Connecticut, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting for the 
remainder of the term expiring March 26, 
1974, vice Milton S. Eisenhower, resigned. 

EuGENE M. Becker, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (correc- 
tion of legal residence shown on Feb- 
ruary 19). 


Submitted February 24, 1969 


RicHarp E. Lyne, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1975: 

T. CARROLL ATKINSON, JR., of South Caro- 
lina, vice Lorin T. Bice, term expiring. 

JAMES H. Dean, of Kansas, vice Kenneth 
Anderson, term expiring. 


Submitted February 25, 1969 


CHARLES H. RocGovin, of Massachusetts, to be 
Administrator of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance. 


1Does not include promotions of mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted February 25, 1969—Continued 


RicHarp W. VELDE, of Virginia, to be an 
Associate Administrator of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance. 


Submitted February 28, 1969 


Car. L. KietIn, of Illinois, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. 

MITCHELL MELICH, of Utah, to be Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Rosert L. Kunzic, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Administrator of General Services. 

PauL W. Eccers, of Texas, to be General 
Counsel for the Department of the 
Treasury. 

Betty Hicpy, of Colorado, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Mint of the United States at 
Denver. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 21, 1969 
Biography of Donald M. Kendall. 


Released February 22, 1969 


List of members of the President’s party for 
the trip to Europe. 

Information on previous Presidential visits 
abroad. 

Biography of Hamer H. Budge. 

Biography of Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr. 


Released February 24, 1969 


Remarks of the President to the NATO 
Council, Brussels, Belgium (advance text). 

The President’s remarks upon arrival at 
London, England (advance text). 














Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


At the cutoff time of this issue, the President was in 
Europe. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be printed next week. 














First Quarter, 1969 





CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 


[See Index of Contents for documents in this issue. See Issue dated January 27 for final 
Cumulative Index to documents of the Johnson administration, first quarter, 1969.] 
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